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Awards 


There’s a saying (there’s always one 
—fortunately) about a horn, suggesting 
that if one wants one blown, he had 
better do the blowing himself. Then 
there’s the business about hiding one’s 
light under a bushel. No doubt a 
little thought would produce additional 
“gems” but these, we hope, will set the 
stage and provide us with such excuse 
as we may need to leave off viewing 
the world around us, briefly, and talk 
instead about ourselves—THE CoNsER- 
VATIONIST. 


Truth is, we have had a remarkable 
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year, highlighted by recognition and 
awards of which we are quite proud. VOLUME 15 NUMBER 1 
We would like to tell you something FIRST COVER H. Wayne Trimm 


about these awards. First, and we quote: 
“THE CONSERVATIONIST was selected as 
outstanding in its own category from 





SECOND COVER 
CANADA'S GREAT LAKES 





Hy. S. Watson 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 2 OD. V. Anderson 
the thousands of entries submitted—” GAME SEASONS FOR ‘60 6 Albert G. Hall 
by the Board of Judges for the New HOW LONG DO FISH LIVE? 9 U. B. Stone 
York Employing Printers Association, FISHING IN THE BARGE CANAL 10 James N. Shelly 
and placed in that Association’s 18th RESURRECTION OF A STREAM 12 P. W. Fosburgh 
Exhibition of Printing, Hotel Commo- ACCIDENTS ON THE WATER 14 Warren Stout 
dore, January 18-21, 1960. Again quot- THE BOG TURTLE— 
ing from the Association’s letter to us, SWAMPLAND ARISTOCRAT 16 Gerald Schneider 
“Considering that the New York printing BOATS—IN AND OUT OF THE WATER 18 Maurice Otis 
industry produces each year a quarter MUSHROOMS— 
of the nation’s printing, valued at over TO EAT OR NOT TO EAT 22 Stanley Jay Smith 
a billion dollars, it is apparent that only 24 
the most rigorous screening could re- SOME COMMON FUNGI OF NEW YORK 4, H. Wayne Trimm 
duce his huge volume of printed matter “BILL” FOSS RETIRES 26 
to the proportions of our annual Exhibi- THE CLAYTON FISH HATCHERY 27 K. B. Nichols 
tion. It is a tribute to your printed FISH CREEK PONDS 28 
piece and to everyone involved in its ROLLINS POND 29 R. G. Zilliox 
planning and production that it won the F. W. M. A. HUNTING AREAS— 
approval of the Judges over many con- A REPORT AND PREVIEW 30 E. L. Cheatum 
tending pieces in the same category.” THE BACK OF THE BOOK 32 (Scatter Shots, Etc.) 
Then, before we had quite recovered, LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 44 (From Our Readers) 
we were advised by the American Asso- HARRY AND THE HOUND 48 Clayt Seagears 
ciation for Conservation Information THIRD COVER Clayt Seagears 
that their Awards Committee had se- FOURTH COVER B. ¥. & Messen 
lected THE CONSERVATIONIST as top mag- 
azine in their category “A” (monthlies STATE OF NEW YORK, NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER Governor 
and bimonthlies) published in the CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
country. DR. HAROLD G. WILM Commissioner 
Now, we won’t pretend that these J. VICTOR SKIFF Deputy Commissioner 
awards were not received with a great CECIL E. HEACOX Secretary 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction by us CONSERVATION EDUCATION, CLAYT SEAGEARS Director of Division 
all, but that’s not the point of this re- THE CONSERVATIONIST, A. W. BROMLEY Editor 
for such “horn blowing”—is to pass EARL McGUIRK, FRED CHAMBERS Photographers 
the bouquets along to the many (so W. I. VAN DER POEL, JR. Design and Typography 
ae we could never thank them all, TO SUBSCRIBE. Print your name, street address, zone and state. Send with $2 (check, 
individually) who have found time in money order or cash at sender's risk) to The Conservationist, Room 335, State Campus, 
their busy schedules to prepare articles Albany, N. Y. Three years for $5. Single copies $.50. NO STAMPS PLEASE. 
for THE CoNnseRVATIONIST. To all these be See uta 
dedicated people—and to our growing Yorr Sime Conservation Depertmatk and to this magne, Tene = Sven to the Now 
family of readers without whom we — SEE | 


would not be on hand at all—our thanks 
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Canada’s Great Lakes 


E Great Lakes must be acknowl- 
edged as a principal natural en- 
dowment of Canada and_ the 
United States. In their water- 

sheds reside more than a quarter of the 
populations of both countries; in large 
measure because the Great Lakes pro- 
vide abundant water supplies, hydro 
power and a means of sewage disposal 
and inland navigation. In addition, they 
provide more than $15 million worth of 
fish yearly, and have well-known modify- 
ing effects on the weather of the region. 
The recreational uses, especially in the 
United States, have intangible but vital 
value. 


As the population of the Great Lakes 
region expands, so do the various uses 
of the lakes increasingly affect one an- 
other and indeed come into conflict. For 
instance, water supplies and sewage dis- 
posal, hydro power and water with- 
drawal (e.g., the Chicago diversion), 
shore erosion and storage for power, are 
examples of conflicts of use. On the 
other hand, certain uses may go well to- 
gether, such as the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and hydro development. No doubt in- 
creasing appeal will be made for regu- 
lations to prescribe patterns of use of 
the lakes and to mediate among them; 
and special interests will vie for main- 
tenance of rights in usage of lake waters. 


It is true of any natural resource (and 
especially true of a multipurpose re- 
source such as the Great Lakes) that 
regulation and management practices 
will best be devised with precise scien- 
tific knowledge of the nature of the re- 
source and how it functions. Thus, man- 
agement and control of a lake may be 
made as consonant with its natural be- 
haviour as the overlay of social, eco- 
nomic, legal and political considerations 
permit. 

Looking to the ultimate management 
of the Great Lakes—and recognizing the 
social, economic, legal and political con- 
siderations—such questions as the fol- 
lowing must be answered: How much 
sewage can be deposited in a lake before 
its capacity to absorb it is dangerously 
reduced; where should water intakes 
and sewage outfalls be placed so as best 
to take advantage of circulation in the 
lake and so withdraw clean water in the 
one case and discharge polluted water as 
harmlessly as possible, in the other; 
how can present forecasts of lake levels, 
which are essential to power regulation 
practices, be improved; what are the 
environmental effects on fish populations 
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The “Porte Dauphine,” Canada’s Great Lakes research vessel 





Trawl is lowered to sample Lake Ontario’s plankton (tiny plant and animal life) 


that fluctuate so greatly in the lakes; for effects of severe storms; how do the 
how should harbor facilities and counter lakes affect the weather of the region 
erosion structures be designed to allow (especially in respect to fog, snow and 
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Research Program 


rainstorms) and so how may weather 
forecasts be improved; how is disposi- 
tion of polluted air from industrial areas 
controlled by the presence of the lakes; 
for the purposes of planning possible 
future winter navigation, what is the 
distribution and character of winter ice? 

Securing the answers to these and 
other questions depends upon long-term 
scientific information on the behaviour 
of the Great Lakes. Study of the tem- 
peratures, currents, and biological and 
chemical constitution of the waters, of 
the interaction of the lakes with the 
atmosphere above, and of the geological 
properties of the lake basins and sedi- 
ments in the bottom and on the shores, 
is the curriculum of the scientific pro- 
gram. Just as the seasons* progress on 
land through yearly cycles, and just as 
the weather varies from year to year, so 
(as a result) are there complicated vari- 
ations in the lakes. Their levels, for ex- 
ample. change from year to year in an 
irregular way. 

By understanding the natural proc- 
esses of the Great Lakes, it will be pos- 
sible to explain to the users what is 
going on in these waters, and, in some 
instances, to forecast what will likely 
happen in them so regulative action may 
be taken in advance of expected changes. 
and so that structures (such as water 
treatment plants) can be designed to 
take account of the attributes of the 
lake. 

Unfortunately, from the point of view 
of users of the lakes, the research nec- 
essary to answer questions of this sort 
is difficult and expensive. The Great 
Lakes are large and complicated. More- 
over, since conditions in them change 
from year to year, research on the lakes, 
even if conducted on an adequate scale, 
may require collection of information for 
many years before conclusive answers 
come to hand. 

The techniques and problems of lakes’ 
study are very similar to those of ocean- 
ography, the differences being a matter 
of size, depth and salinity of marine 
waters. Just as there has been a great 
upsurge of interest in oceanography of 
recent years in both Canada and the 
United States, there has been a parallel 
and similar development of interest in 
the Great Lakes. Up until now, however. 
work on the lakes, both in Canada and 
the United States, has been sporadic and 
although much useful work has been 
done, continuity and completeness of 
study have been lacking. 

Another difficulty, common also to 


by D. V. Anderson, 


University of Toronto 





Echogram of bottom in 60 feet of water off Chaumont, N. Y. 
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—and at Rochester, on Lake Ontario’s south shore 


the United States and Canada, has been 
that responsibility for various uses of 
the lakes has been spread over many 
agencies, none of which has been able 
to support a scientific program con- 
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ceived in the public interest generally 
and dealing with all aspects of the lakes. 
But a lake, like the elephant of Aesop’s 
fable, must for most purposes be re- 
garded as a whole. A broad view must 
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LAKE ONTARIO 
TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTION °F 


SURFACE 
APRIL, 1959 


SCALE OF STATUTE MILES 














be taken in using any natural resource, 
but, in the case of a lake, the mobility 
of the waters means that activities at one 
spot (e.g., sewage disposal) may well 
have wide-spread or even  lake-wide 
effects. 

In Canada one part of the Great Lakes 
research program, geophysical study of 
the hydrometeorological aspects of the 
lakes (temperatures, currents, waves, 
winds, bottom sediments, and lake basin 
geology), had its principal beginnings in 
1950 when the author first became inter- 
ested in Great Lakes problems, and from 
1953 to 1958 developed in the Research 
Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests with preliminary 
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LAKE ONTARIO 
TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTION °F. 
SURFACE 
JULY, 1959 


SALE OF SUAUTE WEED 


Ci ee 


Surface temperatures, Lake Ontario, taken spring 


work on Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, 
and Georgian Bay. 

The chief facility required for work- 
ing on the Great Lakes is a suitable re- 
search vessel and in 1958 the program 
was greatly expanded when negotiations 
were successfully concluded to accept 
the loan from the Royal Canadian Navy 
of the “Porte Dauphine,” a 125-foot, 400- 
ton ship, built in 1952 at a cost of 
over $1 million. Unlike other small 
research boats, the “Porte Dauphine” is 
large and seaworthy enough that work 
can go on 24 hours a day for days at a 
time if necessary, and she can be oper- 
ated in the winter months, as she is 
an all-weather ship. 


Usually conversion of a ship to a new 
purpose has severe drawbacks but hap- 
pily in this case her original design is 
very close to the ideal for a Great Lakes 
research vessel. Little modification was 
required. The deck amidships permits 
safe handling of large equipment and 
below decks are three spacious labora- 
tories. In addition she is fitted out so 
that her crew of eleven and a scientific 
staff of six may live comfortably aboard 
for days or weeks at a time. 

Because work can be continued in 
heavy weather, and severe storms can 
be ridden out in safety, the costs per 
working hour of such a ship are not 
much greater than for much smaller 
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LAKE ONTARIO 
TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTION °F 

SURFACE | 
NOVEMBER 1959 


SCALE OF STATUTE MLES 








through winter; note how pattern changes with the season 


boats whose time at sea is gravely re- 
stricted by the weather. Thus, in 1958 
from July to November she travelled 
6.000 working miles, and in the year 
April, 1959 to March, 1960, 17,000 miles. 

The expenses of ship operation and of 
the associated scientific staff have been 
of such a size that a co-operative effort 
has been required of Canadian agencies 
interested in the work to keep the pro- 
gram going. Another difficulty has been 
to find a permanent “home” for the en- 
deavour. This has now been established 
in the University of Toronto and is being 
co-operatively supported by federal and 
provincial agencies. The operation of the 
“Porte Dauphine” has now been taken 


over by the Canada 
Transport. 

In 1958 and 1959 work with the 
“Porte Dauphine” was concentrated in 
Lake Ontario and regular lake-wide 
cruises were made as well as more fre- 
quent cruises in the West Basin. Over- 
winter 1959-60. the “Porte Dauphine” 
continued operation and so, for the first 
time, research was conducted in the win- 
ter months and a start made in obtain- 
ing a picture of conditions on the lakes 
in winter as well as in summer. 

In 1959 spring and fall cruises were 
made to Lake Erie, Georgian Bay and 
northern Lake Huron, and in the fall 
a survey was made of Lake Superior as 


Department of 
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LAKE ONTARIO 
SURFACE TEMPERATURES 
AND ICE OBSERVATIONS 

JANUARY, 1960 














well. Thus was launched the long-term 
Canadian study of all these lakes. 

The accompanying diagrams showing 
surface temperatures in Lake Ontario 
serve to illustrate the type of data that 
is obtained from a lake, while, for com- 
parison, charts of water temperatures 
from Toronto and Rochester show the 
daily variations that occur. It is an 
interesting feature of Lake Ontario that 
in summer, Toronto is usually favoured 
with cold water (50-60° F. or so off its 
beaches) while the southern shore basks 
in temperatures of 70° or more. Studies 
of bottom sediments are represented in 
the illustrations by an echo sounder pro- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WATERFOWL AND WOODCOCK - To be announced 









1960 SMALL GAME HUNTING MAP 
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SOUTHERN AND WESTERN COUNTIES 








OPENS CLOSES DAILY BAG LIMIT 

Pheasont Oct. 24 Nov. 12 2 

Cottontail Rabbit Oct. 24 Feb. 28 6 

Ruffed Grouse Oct. 10 Dec. 31 4 

Squirrels Oct. 10 Dec. 31 5 

Quail (Orange, Putnam and Nov. 1 Nov. 15 4 (Season - 10) 

Westchester counties only) 
Varying HorePg’ a] Dec. 7 Feb. 28 3 


Varying Hore {Zzq«'*«*R eb «Feb. 281 


Raccoon (Hunting) Oct. 24 Feb. 28 No limit 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN COUNTIES 

LEGEND:.- (See Map) 

(1) Teking hen pheasants permitted. 

(2) Sunday pheasant hunting permitted. 


(3) Cottontail rabbit daily bag - four. 

(4) Varying hore south of D & H, R..R. only in Otsego County. 

{S) Varying hare - all of Madison ond west of Rt. 12 in Chenango, 
and east of Rt. 11 in Cortland and Onondaga Counties. 


SMALL GAME 


AST year, when we were reviewing establishment of 
the small game seasons (THE CONSERVATIONIST, 
August-September, 1959) we suggested that we should 
be subsidized by pharmaceutical companies on the 

basis of aspirin sales, alone. Well, we survived the 59 
seasons; even received quite a few expressions of satisfac- 
tion from small game hunters across the State. Thus en- 
couraged, we’ve “had at it” again for 1960. Here’s the 
shape of things this year—and why: 

First, as indicated a year ago, it is well to point out that 
to serve the sportsmen best and announce seasons as early 
in the year as possible, they have to be determined before 
we have information on brood and rearing success. However, 
the effect of hunting on small game abundance is not too 
important; hunting is seldom a major factor in regulating 
small game populations. Abundance is more dependent upon 
the influence of weather and other environmental factors. 
Small game populations are, in effect, an annual crop and, 
therefore, cannot be stockpiled. 

Overall, our 1960 small game seasons will follow the 
generally successful pattern established last year. There will 
be a general statewide opening October 10 for grouse, 
squirrel and woodcock. For the rest of the State, October 
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LONG ISLAND 


Small Game Season Opens Nov. 1 


CLOSES DAILY BAG LIMIT 








Pheasant Dec. 31 4 (Season « 30) 
Cottontail Jon. 31 = 5 
Squirrels Dec. 31 5 
Ruffed Grouse Nov. 20 1 
Quail Dec. 31 6 (Season - 40) 






Raccoon (Hunting) Feb. 28 No limit 


LONG ISLAND 

LEGEND:.- (See Map) 

(1) Taking of hen pheasants permitted in Suffolk 
County only. 

(2) Sunday pheasant hunting permitted. 



















SUP FOLK 


(1) (2) 





GENERAL HUNTING REGULATIONS 
No season bag limit unless specified. 
All dates inclusive. . 
Gunning Hours - 
First day 9A. 
Thereafter 7A. 






-3 P.M. €.S. T. 
-5P.M.E.S. T. 


Game Seasons 


24 will be the opening date for the other small game species. 
However, for certain northern counties (see map) the season 
on small game (except varying hare) will open on October 10. 





We have two reasons for this blanket October 10 small 
game opening in certain northern counties of the State. 
First, the late opening in 1959, because of conflict with 
the deer season, did not provide adequate pheasant hunting 
opportunity in these counties. Secondly, pheasant range in 
this area is generally so poor that natural reproduction is 
not expected. Therefore, if we are going to stock pheasants 
in the area, the opportunity for maximum harvest should 
be provided. 


Other than the October 10 opening for small game in 
certain northern counties, there are but two major changes 
this year in the small game season: First, varying hare are 
now high in numbers in several of the northern counties. 
This species is strongly cyclic and if we are to benefit from 
peak populations, now is the time. They are also causing 
damage to plantations and other forest reproduction. Thus, 
we plan to extend the varying hare season in several of the 
northern counties to March 31. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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1960 BIG GAME HUNTING MAP 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


SEASONS:- 
GUNNING Northern Zone: Oct. 25 - Dec. 6 
Southern Zone: Nov. 21 - Dec. 6* 


“(except for Bear; see below) 


SPECIAL ARCHERY Northern Zone: Oct. 11 - Oct. 24 
Southern Zone: Nov. 7 - Nov. 20** 
(except Deer, Westchester County - Nov. | - Dec. 31) 


a) Nov. 21 - Dec. 6 in Allegany, Cattaraugus, Orange ond in 
Southern Zone portions of Oswego, Oneida, Herkimer, Fulton, 
Saratoga and Washington only. 

*Beor: Gunnin 

b) Nov. 21 - Dec. 21. In Delaware, Greene, Sullivan and Ulster 

Only in counties listed in (a) & (b) above 


gee 


Ls 
MAP BY IRVING B® 


**Beor: Archery 


ATTARAUGUS 


AREAS CLOSED TO BIG GAME HUNTING 


BAG LIMITS:- 
GENERAL 1 antlered buck and 1 bear 
EXCEPTIONS a. Additional deer of either sex may be token under ‘Party Permits” in areas “A”, “'B"’, and “C"* (see map) 


b. Deer of.either sex may be taken by long bow only during special archery season. 
c. Two deer, or a second deer of either sex may be token by long bow only in Westchester County. 
d. Taking cub bear in Southern Zone prohibited. 


HUNTING HOURS 7 A.M. 5 P.M. Statewide, except 9 A. M.-5P.M., first day only, in Central and Western counties. 


No Sunday hunting for big game in Central and Western counties, 
except with long bow during special archery season. 


by Albert G. Hall, 


9 
OT Chief, Bureau of Game 
HE big game season for 1960 reflects several 
amendments to the Conservation Law affected by 
the last session of the Legislature. This new legis- 
lation provides the following for deer: 
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os Bathe meg antes 
Rt. 73, north of Underwood; thence northerly 
along Rt. 73 to Village of Keene; thence 
northerly along Rt. 9N to Ausable Forks; 
thence northwesterly along County road 
through villages of Black Brook, Howkeye, 
Cloyburg to Stondish; thence westerly along 
Town Rood to Wolf Pond and northwesterly 
to Mountain View; thence southwesterly 
along county road to Route 99; thence west- 
erly along Rt. 99 to Route 30; thence north- 
erly along Rt. 30 to intersection with county 
highway, (Everton Rood); thence westerly 
along Everton Rood to St. Regis Falls; 
thence westerly olong Route 72 to Rt. 118; 
thence along Rt. 11B to Potsdam; thence 
southwesterly along Rt. 11, through Canton 
and Gouverneur, to St. Lowrence County 
ee Bees eect le 
Lowrence boundery to Herkimer 
County boundery; thence southerly along 

County boundary to point of be- 





CATSKILL-TACONIC PARTY PERMIT AREA 
(AREA “C™) 


Area Description - Counties of Columbia, 
Dutchess, Putnam, Ulster, Orange, Rock- 
lend, Sullivan, ond thot part of Delowore 
County lying east and south of a line be- 
ginning at the Deloware River (at the Han- 
cock Interstate Bridge); thence easterly 
from Hancock along Route 17 to its junction 
with Route 30 neor East Branch; thence 
ecsterly along Route 30 to its junction with 
Route 28 at Morgaretville; thence easterly 
clong Route 28 to the Delowore-Ulster 
County boundary. 


BIG GAME 


to the party permit system. 

Adjust the number of persons in a hunting party 
eligible to apply for a permit within specified limits 
—not fewer than two per party nor more than six. 


1. Authorizes the Department to suspend, for 1960, the 
one-day, deer-of-either-sex season otherwise provided for in 
the law. 

2. Grants the Conservation Department authority (under 
Section 233-a) to issue deer hunting party permits, entitling 
any such party the right to take one deer-of-either-sex in 
addition to such deer as might be taken by individual mem- 
bers of the hunting party. Under this section the Depart- 
ment could: 


a. Declare a party permit type of harvest for any area 
or areas of the State where it may determine addi- 
tional harvest is needed. This might be for the whole 
State, for any group of counties, any one county or 
part of a county. 

b. Adjust the length of such party permit season by 
limiting the period of time during which such _per- 
mits would be valid. 

c. Establish quotas for all or any part of an area open 
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The fee for the party permit has been set at $5. Per- 
sons applying must have a big game license and can be 
a permittee in only one hunting party. Also, the additional 
deer may be taken only by the party member wearing an 
identifying arm band and holding on his person the permit 
and the self-locking seal which will be issued with the 
party permit. 

There will not be a general one-day, deer-of-either-sex 
season anywhere in the State during 1960. There may, how- 
ever be some post-season, deer-of-either-sex harvests de- 
clared for certain specific areas in the Southern Zone. 


Party Permit Areas 


Party permit seasons will be held as follows (see map 
for details) : 
Area A. Central Adirondacks. The party size here has 
(Continued on page 8) 
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(Small Game Seasons, cont. from pg. 6) 

Secondly, the Legislature in last session, amended the 
Conservation Law permitting the Department to fix the 
grouse season without statutory restrictions as to number 
of days or bag limits. Prior to this year, although fixed by 
the Department, seasons could not be less than 15 days nor 
more than 60 days, and the bag limits not more than 5 per 
day, with the season limit not less than 5 nor more than 25. 

This year, utilizing the authority granted by the Legisla- 
ture, we have extended the grouse season statewide, to 
December 31. These wonderful game birds are considered 
to be generally under-harvested, for they are widely dis- 
tributed throughout the State, and many thousands of acres 
of their range are never hunted. We can, therefore, safely 
provide this additional hunting opportunity. Now, those in 
the Southern Zone who feel October 10 is too early to hunt 


(Big Game Seasons, cont. from pg. 7) 
been set at four, with a permit quota of 11,000. 
Area B. Broome, Chenango, Northern Delaware, Greene, 
Otsego and Schoharie counties. The party size 
here has been set at six, with a permit quota of 
5,000. 
Area C. Columbia, Southeastern Delaware, Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan and Ulster 
counties. The party size here has been set at 
four, with a permit quota of 9,600. 

The justification for this pattern is basically biological 
for, unlike the situation with small game, there is a direct 
relationship between hunting and big game populations. 
Therefore, in areas of the State not having a party permit 
season, the deer population is considered such that it does 
not warrant an antlerless harvest this year. However, where 
the party permit system will apply. additional harvests are 
needed. For example, in the Central Adirondacks the 1959 
ten-day, antlerless season did not accomplish the anticipated 
and desired take. Starvation took its toll this past winter: 
was somewhat higher, in fact, than for the preceding winter. 
But the major loss was of fawns. Thus, the breeding stock 
remains to produce a herd roughly equivalent to the 1959 
herd. So, again, we are faced with the very real possibility 
of a large over-winter loss if the 1960-61 winter is a severe 
one. We would like to call attention again to the fact that 
in this area, the legal kill is less than one-third of the total 
estimated losses of deer. 

In certain Southern Zone counties, a party permit season 
will be held to bring deer populations into better balance 
with the range. In the counties of the northern Catskills and 


because of leaves and warm weather can relax. They will 
be able to take advantage of all the good hunting days of 
late fall. On the other hand, those whose grouse hunting 
fervor is tempered by a simple yen to be out in the color 
and warmth of early fall, will have a good excuse to do so. 

Finally, although daily bag limits have been established, 
there will be no season limits for any small game except on 
Long Island. Season limits mean little, if anything and, in 
addition are practically impossible to enforce. Also, Sunday 
hunting for pheasants is provided in some Catskill counties, 
and by statute in Franklin, St. Lawrence and Clinton coun- 
ties. Also Oneida County has been added to the list of 
counties in which both cock and hen pheasants may be 
taken during the open season. 

There you have it for 1960. The map provides the details. 
Good luck, good hunting. 


south-central New York where the party permit system will 
be in effect, we hope that this additional harvest will 
reduce the hazard of range damage and will permit some 
range recovery. In the counties of the southern Catskills 
and the Taconics, deer populations are still high. These 
deer are causing damage to their range and to agriculture 
and other crops. Severe starvation in this area may be ex- 
pected, if the 1960-61 winter is severe. unless a harvest 
greater than that possible in a bucks-only-season is provided. 

Although we have great hopes that the party permit sys- 
tem will prove to be the management tool we need to 
achieve the flexibility of deer harvest required in New York 
State, we know that problems of public access and posted 
land will not be solved by it. It is, therefore, important 
that the Department and the sportsmen continually work 
together to provide a greater degree of public access and to 
open lands so that harvests can accomplish the management 
needed. We can then consider habitat improvement. 

The party permit season as established this year will 
allow 112.400 hunters to participate in party hunts for a 
possible 25,600 bonus deer. 

The interested hunter should plan to purchase his big 
game license early—shortly after September 1—for per- 
mits will be issued on a first come, first served basis. He 
should also select his party members well beforehand and 
decide upon the area in which they prefer to hunt. A permit 
issued to hunt an area will be specific for that area, and 
not valid in the other party permit areas. This, however. will 
not limit big game licenses, although they may be members 
of a party permit group, from hunting bucks anywhere in 
the State during the open season. 


ee EE 


(1) Secure party permit application 
form from any license issuing agent. (It 
is expected that agents will have forms 
available by mid-September). 

(2) Designate on application form the 
area, “A”, “B”, or “C” where your party 
wishes to hunt. 

(3) List the names, addresses and big 
game license numbers of all members of 
your party—keeping in mind the speci- 
fied number of hunters established per 
party for the Area of your choice. 

(4) Indicate the name and address of 
the one member of your party to whom 
you wish the party permit mailed. 
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How to Apply for “Party Permit” 


(5) Detach the top sections or panels 
from your party’s big game licenses (the 
part ‘titled “Big Game License”); such 
license parts to be submitted with your 
application for party permit. 

(6) With application, submit party 
permit fee of five dollars ($5) by money 
order or certified check drawn in favor 
N.Y.S. Conservation Department. (Cash 
may be sent at sender’s risk.). 

(7) Mail filled-out application with 
party members’ license report cards and 
permit fee to N.Y.S. Conservation 
Department, Albany 1, N. Y. On outside 
of envelope mark area of your party’s 


choice—“A”, “B”, or “C”. 

(8) Department will accept applica- 
tions postmarked not earlier than Sep- 
tember 18 nor later than October 21, and 
permits will be issued on first come, first 
served basis until area quotas have been 
exhausted. 

Note: The Department will return the 
report card portions of your party mem- 
bers’ big game licenses. In addition, 
and if application is successful, permit 
will be granted accompanied by identi- 
fying arm band and metal seal. If appli- 
cation can not be honored, permit fee 
will be returned to sender. 
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How Long 
Do Fish Live? 


by U. B. Stone, 


District Fisheries Manager, 


N.Y.S. Conservation Department 


(aa LOATED it right by that snag, 

an’ then he hit! Never did 

break; kind of heaved the 

water up on his back. Took 

the fly under and never stopped. I put 

pressure on the backing but he didn’t 

even slow down. What a sockdolager he 
was—a real old timer.” 

How many times have you heard vari- 
ations on that theme? A good many. 
we'll bet, and always the inference is 
that this fish was big. powerful, smart 
and very old. Well, how old is old, as 
fish count time? And are there differ- 
ences in longevity of game fish species? 

Getting the answers to these questions 
is one of the tasks of the fisheries biolo- 
gists. And these answers are important 


Scale from 
2 pound, 11 ounce male 
salmon from Schroon River. 


This fish was in its fourth year—see annuli. 
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in developing an intelligent management 
program. Whether artificially stocked or 
natural spawned fish are involved, it’s 
obviously to the fish manager’s advan- 
tage to know the life expectancy of the 
population with which he is working. 
whether in stream, lake or farm pond. 
The release of known-age tagged fish 
and their subsequent recapture is one 
way of figuring age; reading the age 
from microscopic examination of the 
fish’s scales is another. Trouble is that 
scale reading is difficult and not too 
reliable for older fish of some species. 
But let’s review some of the known 
records of “old” fish. There’s a marked 
Chautauqua Lake muskalonge that has 
carried a dorsal fin tag around for 16 
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years, and we know one lake trout that’s 
been swimming around Seneca Lake for 
13 years. Our patriarch muskie, just 
mentioned, figures to be at least 21 years 
old; maybe more. He was tagged May 1, 
1941. At that time he was 3114 inches 
long and, judging by known growth rate 
records for that lake, was at least five 
years old when tagged. When recap- 
tured, April 23, 1957, sixteen years later, 
he was 34 inches long—a gain of 234 
inches. : 

The lake trout is the runner-up to the 
muskie in our longevity records. Most of 
our information on the life span of the 
Adirondack strain comes from Raquette 
Lake. District Fish Manager Robert G. 
Zilliox of that area has records of 
stocked, fin-clipped lake trout attaining 
from 14 to 16 growing seasons. The max- 
imum age he has recorded, based upon 
marking and scale reading, is 20+ years 
(fish in 2lst year of life). For the 
Finger Lakes the record is a 20-year-old 
laker from Seneca Lake. 

On June 14, 1948 the writer tagged a 
1714-inch smallmouth bass at Eel Bay 
on the St. Lawrence River. That was the 
last we heard of it until August 25, 1956 
when this fish was caught at Lost Chan- 
nel on the Canadian side of the river. 
The catch was reported to William 
Pierce, biologist, at our Watertown office. 
The age of this bass was 17 years (in 
its 18th year of life) which is the pres- 
ent New York record for this species. 

In contrast to the fishes which we have 
already mentioned, the highly prized 
brook trout is relatively short-lived. An 
average life expectancy of only two to 
three years for hatchery strains or three 
to five years for wild fish is character- 
istic in the Adirondacks, according to 
Department studies. The maximum ages 
on record for wild brook trout is seven 
growing seasons (6+) and for hatchery 
brook trout, five growing seasons (4+ ). 

The smelt is another short-lived spe- 
cies. Most individuals probably do not 
live longer than two or three years, al- 
though five-year-old fish have been re- 
corded. 

Maximum ages recorded to date in 
terms of completed years of life for some 
of our other fishes are as follows: Rain- 
bow trout—8 years; brown trout—8 
years; wall-eye—1l2 years; yellow perch 
—l2 years; white perch—15 years; sil- 
ver bass—7 years; bluegill—8 years; 
common sunfish—9 years. 

Much remains to be learned concern- 
ing the life spans of many New York 
fishes. Judging from longevity records 
in other states, our Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario sturgeon may live well beyond 
the century mark. On the other hand, 
some of the less well known minnows 
or other small fishes may include the 
most short-lived species. 
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Fishing the Barge Canal 


by James N. Shelly, Conservation Biologist, N. Y. S. Conservation Department 


UST about 150 years ago, work 

commenced on the Erie Canal— 

the 360-mile water link between 

Lake Erie and the Hudson River 

—widely ridiculed, at the time, as 
“Clinton’s Ditch.” 

Governor Clinton, however, was not 
quite such an impractical visionary as 
his critics believed. A modern economist 
has credited the Erie-Barge Canal as 
being “. the greatest single factor 
responsible for bringing to New York 
State remarkable market development 
and economic prosperity.” 

And, still, the canal is important as 
an artery of commerce, althought, first 
the railroads, and in more recent years 
trucks, have usurped the canal’s one- 
time role as “freight king.” But with 
the decline of commercial traffic, the old 
canal has become increasingly valuable 
as a recreational and pleasure cruising 
waterway. 

It’s the fishing—little known except 
by people who live along the canal— 
that prompt such comments as: “It’s a 
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nice evening, let’s drive over to the Barge 
and fish,” and “If it’s a windy day, 
we can always fish the Barge.” Stop 
around any canal town and you'll hear 
this or variations of such talk from the 
“inner circle” of Barge fishermen. To 
outsiders, members of this group go 
about fishing activity, quite unnoticed. 
With bait buckets and poles they follow 
narrow, well-worn paths to secluded ca- 
nal bank fishing “spots” that have served 
their clans for generations. If you take 
a boat trip along the canal’s serene wa- 
ters, you will notice those fishing spots 
dotting her ancient banks. 

Most popular of all canal “fishing 
holes” are the swirling tailwaters at the 
lock sites. Almost any evening during 
the fishing season, you will find people 
young and old fishing these tailwaters. 
The water is fast and slightly turbulent 
because of falls created by the lock 
dams. The upwelling of released water 
from the lock chambers serves as an 
attraction to both fish and fishermen. 
Last, but not least, are the widewaters. 


In these areas, the canal takes on the 
character of a lake. They are popular 
summertime recreation areas, and _ fish- 
ermen use them to the fullest extent. 

Now, let’s begin an imaginary fishing 
trip along the canal. We will begin our 
tour near the western terminus and work 
our way east—seeing what kind of wa- 
ter we encounter and fish we catch en 
route. 


The Tonawanda Creek Area 


The excitement in this part of the 
canal, particularly at the mouths of 
tributary streams and in accessible back- 
waters, is northern pike. It is not un- 
common, especially in the spring, to see 
so many fishermen along the banks that 
it is difficult to throw in a line. Many 
sub-legal pike are caught and returned. 
This creates added activity and produces 
a great deal of interest. The time be- 
tween bites is short; an important fac- 
tor, for fishermen return frequently. 
They are perennially hopeful, although 
they may not catch a legal-sized pike. 
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The Medina Area—Orleans 
County 


The Medina area in Orleans County is 
fished heavily on week ends by people 
from Buffalo and Rochester. During the 
week, folks from the local communities 
take over, especially during summer eve- 
nings. In this same general section, the 
widewater at Knowlesville is a popular 
mecca for area fishermen and offers ex- 
cellent fishing, particularly during the 
spring, for perch and bullheads. Later 
on, northern pike, black bass and wall- 
eyes are taken. 


The Monroe County Area 


Drifting ever eastward we find people 
fishing for and catching smallmouth bass. 
And that’s not all. More and more fre- 
quently, they are running into exciting 
battles from a one-time stranger to these 
waters—channel catfish. How many years 
has this been going on? Catfish are com- 
mon in the Midwest, but in New York 
State they have been pretty well limited 
to a few lakes such as Oneida, Onondaga, 
Cross and the Great Lakes. But now 
the Barge Canal is beginning to pro- 
duce a catfish fishery. By the way, don’t 
let the name frighten you—if you like 
bullheads to eat (and almost everyone 
does )—you'll find catfish wonderful eat- 
ing, too. 


The Wayne County Area 


As we travel eastward into Wayne 
County, we find fishing is concentrated 
mainly at the locks located near the 
Villages of Palmyra, Newark, Lyons and 
Clyde. In the Newark area a good many 
Rochester fishermen are to be found. The 
general canal area of Wayne County is 
utilized to its fullest extent by local peo- 
ple. Maybe it’s our imagination, but 
through Wayne County canal country, 
it seems to us that local interest and 
enthusiasm for the fishing that this wa- 
terway provides is particularly high—an 
interesting aspect, for these people have 
many top-notch lakes and bays within 
easy range, and do not have to rely on 
canal fishing. Wall-eye pike is the prin- 
cipal game species taken in this section 
but good catches of northern pike, large- 
mouth bass, smallmouth bass, white bass, 
bullheads and carp are made. Oh yes, 
catfish here too, and becoming increas- 
ingly important. 

In general, fishermen regard this por- 
tion of the Barge Canal as a preferred 
area to fish. They enjoy the mystery of 
“you never know what you are going to 
catch.” 


Port Byron-Weedsport Area 


As we near the Port Byron-Weedsport 
area, good catches of northern pike and 
largemouth bass are reported. Wall-eye 


pike and bullheads are also creeled. This 
local fishery appears to be limited to the 
springtime when waters are fresh. Un- 
fortunately, this is an area blighted by 
misuse; canal’s too polluted to afford 
good fishing opportunity during the sum- 
mer months. 


From Rome to the Hudson 


Starting at Rome, the canal utilizes 
a large portion of the Mohawk River, 
ending at the mighty Hudson River. 
Fishermen are not a common sight from 
the Rome to Herkimer section. Here 
again, the Mohawk and the canal pay 
the price of civilization—gross pollu- 
tion. However, the exact extent of the 
fishery is unknown. The heavily fished 
areas of the Mohawk River portion of 
the Barge Canal are located and con- 
centrated in the Schenectady-Crescent 
Dam portion. But it’s common practice 
here to return fish to the water because 
of the flavor, once described by one 
canal fisherman as resembling that of 
an old, oily shoe. However, as far as 
numbers of game fish are concerned, it 
is considered by some as being the most 
productive body of water in the State. 
Both species of black bass are taken in 
large numbers, and lesser, non-game spe- 
cies are taken with ease. 

Due to the fact that the Mohawk River 
portion is not utilized to its greatest ex- 
tent, the Conservation Department sal- 
vages approximately 90,000 pounds of 
fish per year to stock in other public, 
accessible waters. After a relatively short 
time in purer waters, the Mohawk fish re- 
capture a normal flavor. This salvage 
operation apparently only scratches the 
surface of what is really there. Should 
the pollution be reduced (through the 
efforts of the N.Y.S. Water Pollution 
Control Board) and the canal fulfill its 
potential as one of the finest, most at- 
tractive waterways in the State, it is ex- 
pected the fishing will become famous. 


The Canal Feeder System 


Sometimes overlooked, when reviewing 
aspects and contributions made by the 
Barge Canal, is the large feeder system 
which supplies water in the canal’s cen- 
tral portion. Leaving Oneida Lake, the 
canal begins to climb uphill heading for 
the Hudson River. This posed many prob- 
lems in the Oneida and Herkimer coun- 
ties sections; principally, frequent short- 
age of water at critical periods. Ac- 
cordingly, a feeder system was organized, 
drawing upon natural streams, feeder 
canals and reservoirs. 

Many of these artificial lakes provide 
fishing, some in the spectacular category. 
One of the “feeder” waters, Lebanon 
Reservoir, was reclaimed (poisoned to 
kill unwanted fish life) stocked, and has 
produced rainbow trout up to nine 
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pounds. Another one, Lake Moraine, has 
excellent small and largemouth bass 
fishing. Delta Lake, formed in the upper 
Mohawk River north of Rome, is pro- 
viding wall-eye pike fishery. Hatch Lake 
and Bradley Brook Reservoir provide 
various degrees of warm and cold water 
fishing. Hinckley Reservoir, although 
large in size, has not been a good fish 
producer, while DeRuyter Reservoir has 
been just fair. 

Butternut, Limestone and Chittenango 
creeks form a feeder system that re- 
leases water into the Barge Canal. All 
three creeks provide good trout fishing 
and are stocked by the Conservation 
Department. Oriskany Creek; one of the 
best brown trout streams in Central New 
York, drains a series of lakes and ponds 
and abandoned canals to supply water. 
There are, in addition many smaller lakes 
and rivers contributing to the overall 
welfare of the Barge, and offering fair 
to excellent fishing in the bargain. 


Canal Fishermen 


No matter where you stop to pass the 
time of day with canal fishermen, from 
Lake Erie to the Hudson River, you'll 
find them friendly, relaxed, generally 
happy—just nice people. 

We think there’s something about fish- 
ing the Barge Canal that accounts for 
this. Part of it, we suspect, stems from 
the people’s feeling that fishing the ca- 
nal is sort of a fringe benefit of living 
in its vicinity. They look upon the canal 
as an artery of trafic; a commercial 
waterway. Thus, any recreational benefit 
derived, including fishing, is in the na- 
ture of a bonus. Accordingly, they are 
very happy when their catches are good 
but not unduly disturbed when the fish- 
ing happens to be poor. This last is a 
pleasant change after listening to the 
hue and cry of fishermen in other locales, 
as on “X” Lake where, if fishing falls 
off temporarily, vehement demands are 
made that something (usually stocking) 
be done immediately. 

Another interesting aspect of canal 
fishing is the predominance of the very 
young and the very old. Its banks are 
simply natural perching places for kids 
with fish poles. And elderly people like 
to find comfortable spots to recline and 
fish; often bringing their easy chairs 
with them for the purpose. 

Finally, it costs nothing or very little 
to “go over to the canal” for a few 
hours of fishing, and often the larder is 
thereby supplemented. And it’s easily ac- 
cessible to people of heavily populated 
sections along its entire course. 

We don’t believe the story of the 
Barge Canal is anywhere near its end, 
but no matter its length, the chapter on 
its fish and fishermen must have a prom- 
inent place in the chronicle. 
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Above, S.C.S. snagged out the dead trees and built debris dam 
downstream. Banks were then graded and seeded. But there are 
cattle under those trees, and they have not been fenced out of the 
stream. So, although debris dam has worked well, much ofthe 
effort has been wasted. 





Above and left, natural 
protection, good ten years 
ago and good now, in 
spite of a heavy flood this 
spring. No cutting of trees 
permitted along the brook, 
and cattle are fenced out. 
Banks, and consequently 
brook, stay where they 
ought to be. 





Resurrection 


by P. W. 


OR the April-May, 1951 issue of 

this magazine, I wrote an article 

entitled “The Death of a Stream.” 

The stream was and is—in spite 
of my premature announcement of its 
death—the Little Hoosick, which rises in 
the high hills of Rensselaer County and 
thence follows a brief but often tumultu- 
ous course into the Hudson. I have been 
living by and with it for about 40 years 
now. 

In that article, with both prose and 
photographs, I called attention to the 
sorry state of this stream, and attempted 
to enumerate the factors which in my 
opinion had contributed to its demise. In 
doing this, I’m afraid I was rather blunt. 
The series of floods which had ravaged 
the Little Hoosick for the past 30 years 
could be attributed in part to the rugged 
topography of this part of Rensselaer 
County, but the damage these floods 
caused had to be attributed mainly to 
ourselves, to us landowners who con- 
trolled the watershed. Over those 30 
years we had spent $400.000 in repairing 
the damages, yet few of us had spent 
anything in trying to prevent them. On 
the contrary, our protection of the water- 
shed continued to be what it had always 
been in the past—in other words, there 
wasn’t any—and our individual folly was 
matched only by the total indifference. 
or ignorance, or both, of the community 
at large. 

Having made these intemperate re- 
marks, I concluded the article with still 
another: That if the Little Hoosick were 
to be brought back to life, nothing short 

























































of a Stream 


Fosburgh 


of an all-out effort would do the trick. 
The effort would require mainly local 
brains and brawn, but every State and 
Federal agency that was ready and will- 
ing should be drawn into it. 

The pictures on these pages are the 
result. Last week Nick Drahos and I 
cruised the stream, along with Andy 
Perkins, who is president of the Little 
Hoosick Watershed Association. As 
nearly as possible, Nick took his photo- 
graphs from the same points of vantage 
as I had used 10 years before, so that 
here you have a collection of before-and- 
after shots that tells at least a part of 





the story of the resurrection of the Little Above, a debris dam after the flood this spring. It did its job, and now catch 
Hoosick. basin must be cleaned out to make ready for next flood. Excessive amount 

Other parts of the story have been told of gravel in basin is attributed to bulldozing in channel work upstream ; with 
in detailed articles previously published natural banks disturbed, high water washed them out. But notice good con- 
here (February-March, 54, August-Sep- dition of banks that have been fenced and seeded with trefoil and fescue. 





tember, ’54, October-November, ’56). Our 
purpose now is merely to show, as 
graphically as possible, some of the 
things that can and have been done, and 
also some of the things that have not 
been done, to bring a stream back to 
life. The progress represents the closely 
co-ordinated efforts of many individuals 
and agencies, including the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. the Forest Service, the 
Flood Control Commission, the Conser- 
vation Department. the County Board of 
Supervisors. the Berlin Rod and Gun 
Club and the County Conservation Alli- 
ance, the Boy Scouts—all working to- 
gether through the Little Hoosick Water- 
shed Association on a pioneer project of 
national significance. 










Left and above, natural recovery. The only work that Above, a cemetery saved by planting and riprapping. Debris 
was done here was to fence out the cattle. Thereafter dams like this may be built higher to increase capacity of 
willows and grass took over naturally and banks are catch basin above, and water level in lower pool may be 
now in good shape. raised to facilitate passage of trout. 
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Accidents on the Water uy wees 


N a Long Island Creek, two 

speeding boats race past a 12- 

foot outboard. The outboard. 

four passengers aboard, swamps 
and overturns. No life preservers or 
cushions are available. Result: Three 
drown. A homemade, eight-foot racing 
craft roars around a Jefferson County 
mill pond. A sharp turn displaces a 
heavy rock being used to hold the bow 
of the boat down when the throttle is 
open. In a futile attempt to restore bal- 
ance, the operator, a 16-year-old boy. 
falls into the water. The youth. who 
cannot swim, drowns within three min- 
utes. An overturned boat is found adrift 
on Lake Champlain, Missing: A 17-year- 
old girl and two brothers. one 15 and 
one 18 years of age. Again in Long 
Island waters, two men set out in a 14- 
foot outboard for an early season run. 
In the chill April weather. they dress 
heavily for foul weather and put on life 
preservers. Hours later, their boat is 
found overturned and partly submerged. 
Despite their precautions. the cold sea 
has taken its toll. The bodies are re- 
covered a short time after. 

And so, on and on, the dreary re- 
ports read; accidents and loss of lives 
that should never have happened—but 
did. Since April of this year, these ac- 
counts and many like them have flowed 
into the files of the newly-established 
accident reporting unit of the Division 
of Motor Boats. 

During the first three months of oper- 
ation, this record unit has received no- 
tice of 30 boating fatalities on New York 
waters, more than 16 injuries and hun- 
dreds of cases of property damage. 
These initial reports, all covering the 
period prior to July 1, 1960—the start 
of the really heavy boating season—are 
the first to be received under the pro- 
visions of a new boating accident report- 
ing law passed by the 1960 Legislature. 

Never before has provision been made 
to find to what extent the accident toll 
on our waterways really amounts. But 
now, under the new law, all boating acci- 
dents on New York State waters in- 
volving death, injury or property damage 
in excess of $25 must be reported to 
local police authorities and to the Divi- 
sion of Motor Boats. Failure to so report 
a boating accident in New York State is 
punishable by a fine up to $100. A 
boat operator involved in an accident is 
also required under the new law to stop 
and give his name and address and the 
name and address of the owner of the 
vessel to the injured party or party 
sustaining damage. Accident report 
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forms (DMB-10) are now available at all 
local police stations or may be obtained 
by writing the Division of Motor Boats, 
State Campus Site, Albany 1. 

The reports, which must be completed 
within 48 hours in cases of accident in- 
volving death or in seven days in cases 
involving injury or property damage, are 
made in triplicate. One copy must be 
turned over to the police department 
in whose jurisdiction the accident oc- 
curred; the remaining two copies must 
be sent to the Division of Motor Boats. 
After processing, one copy of the acci- 
dent report form will be sent to United 
States Coast Guard headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D.C., where nationwide statistics 
on boating accidents will be compiled 
in accordance with new Coast Guard 
regulations. 

The legislation making the reporting 


of such accidents mandatory was passed 
to bring New York State into conformity 
with the accident reporting requirements 
of the Federal Boating Act of 1958. The 
object of both State and Federal laws 
is to bring to an end the “guess and 
grope” approach to small boat accident 
problems. Lack of reliable and detailed 
information has proved a serious handi- 
cap to those concerned with promoting 
safe boating. The fact is there are no 
facts—at least no statistically reliable 
facts—about small boating accidents. If 
our experience here in New York, so 
early in the boating season, is an indi- 
cation, we expect the record, across the 
Nation. to be sobering proof of the need 
for the boating safety and education pro- 
grams now in effect. 

True, some information about boating 
deaths in New York State has been com- 


For the first time, boating accidents in New York are being reported and records | 
compiled in a systematic and comprehensive manner. It’s too early to see how 


the story will finally unfold; what the accident toll will be, but present indica- 
| tions, as seen by the Conservation Department’s Division of Motor Boats, leave 


no doubt of the need for boating safety education and sensible regulations on our 


waterways.—Editor 
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piled for more than a decade by the 
State Health Department’s Bureau of 
Vital Statistics under the heading of 
water transportation deaths. These sta- 
tistics were, in turn, reported to the 
National Safety Council. Since 1950, the 
Bureau has reported the following for 


New York: 


Water Transportation Deaths 


Year Deaths 
BM iiveaeuvakenenaswaeee 94 
OE eowsaebca ceeen sc ee kiees 123 
PE 0 25 PORN Klan 95 
DN ois emcee an ees 75 
BME i Sach did s eae eeeecen 70 
DUP ae leks Cae neRactes cies 73 
RN eee hdanecteaedewacdens 83 
BOE ie wates Se Ohe Cea bee ue 88 
WR kos ov Oaclermen eaten 69 
| BPO nO Rare Care e 73 


While these figures do provide some 
indication of the boating accident prob- 
lem in the State, they do not accurately 
reflect the situation as it applies to small 
boat accidents. For example, these rec- 
ords include deaths resulting from such 


incidents as a fall down the companion- 
way of a commercial passenger vessel. 

Another source of information in the 
past has been the accident reports sub- 
mitted to the New York State Depart- 
ment of Public Works. But since these 
reports were not required by law from 
all State waters and seldom exceeded a 
total of 130 during the course of any 
boating year, they provided only a 
glimpse into the boating accident pic- 
ture, and no formal studies were ever 
undertaken. A preliminary survey of 
120 such reports received during 1959, 
the last year prior to establishment of 
the Division of Motor Boats, showed, 
however, that recklessness, negligence 
and lack of knowledge or failure to com- 
ply with pilot rules were among the 
leading causes of accidents reported to 
the Department of Public Works. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive study 
of small boat accidents undertaken thus 
far was completed by the Statistical Re- 
search Department of the Outboard 
Boating Club of America. This report, 
which covered 614 boating fatalities oc- 
curring in the United States as reported 
in newspapers between May 1, 1956 and 
December 31, 1956, concluded that oper- 
ator negligence was the prime cause of 
fatal boating accidents. Their study 
showed negligence to have caused 35.51 
per cent of the total deaths. 

This study also delved into the various 
boating activities being undertaken at 
the time of the accident. In 91 per cent 
of the cases recorded, mention was made 
of the activity being engaged in at the 
time of the accident. Of these, the study 
notes, 40.1 per cent of the instances 
could be designated only as “general 
boating” since the participants were on 
family outings or using the boat for 
transportation or “running about.” The 
remaining cases in which a specific activ- 
ity was mentioned were analyzed in con- 
nection with the percentages of various 
reasons cited for purchasing boats as 
determined by an earlier study of the 
OBC. 

The findings are reported in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Activity at Time of Accident 


% of 

Mentions as 

“Reasons 

Activity % of Cases for Buying” 
FIN oissaxs's GUnbeecxknars 47.3 
ee Wetniceecens 29.7 
Franti 3. 3 Gasccass aes 6.7 
Water Sita; ... beGs..25..5. 14.2 
eee 1.6. 1.5 
Commercial ..... |S eee 6 
CREME ies cae RRM Seta se oes 


Commenting on these findings, the re- 
port stated: “It is apparent that fishing 
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has accounted for a larger proportion 
of the recorded accidents than is to be 
expected even from the most popular 
reason for purchasing a small boat. This 
correlates with the findings as to cause 
of accidents. in which standing in a boat, 
falling overboard, over-loading, and the 
like are predominant. There is probably 
more opportunity or necessity for a fish- 
erman to stand in a boat than a partici- 
pant in any of the other activities listed, 
for example. and this difference in the 
activities may tend to contribute to the 
higher incidence of accidents among this 
one group.” 

The OBC report noted that the num- 
ber of fatal boating mishaps had been 
held in check up to 1955 in the face of 
a sharp increase in boating activity and 
concluded that regulatory and educa- 
tional efforts to that date had been effec- 
tive to a great degree. It also stated that 
“further efforts to reduce the number 
of these fatalities can be directed effec- 
tively along these same educational lines, 
since most of the fatal accidents appear 
to be caused by failure to follow stand- 
ard safety procedures in boat handling.” 

How do earlier studies compare with 
the information now being gathered by 
the Division of Motor Boats? It’s too 
early to answer that question accurately, 
but during the coming year a detailed 
study will be made and a complete re- 
port will be available before the start of 
the 1961 boating season. Even now, cer- 
tain patterns seem to be emerging, and 
for the benefit of those interested in 
jumping to conclusions, the following 
appear to have secured a solid place as 
candidates for the “top ten” causes and 
contributing factors in small boat acci- 
dents in New York State, although not 
necessarily in the order listed: 

1. Reckless Operation—Deliberate dis- 
regard for safe boating rules of opera- 
tion. 

2. Failure to Observe Weather Warn- 
ings—Ignoring Coast Guard and other 
weather warning signs. 

3. Lack of Proper and Required 
Equipment—FEspecially life preservers 
and night running lights. 

4. Negligence—Including sloppy boat 
handling and planning, overloading and 
movement and oversight. 

5. Operation in Unfamiliar Waters— 
Including night operation and striking 
of submerged objects and grounding. 

6. Lack of Experience or Ignorance of 
the Rules of the Road—And other stand- 
ard safe boating procedures. 

7. Fire—From all causes. 

8. Water Skiing. 

9. Mechanical Failure. 

10. Operating While Under the In- 
fluence of Alcohol. 
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The Bog Turtle— 
Swampland cache 


by Gerald Schneider 


OMES = spring—flowers appear, 
birds sing, but nowhere is the 
voice of the turtle to be heard 
in our land. Yet, with the coming 
of the first warm April rains, the silent 
turtles mysteriously beckon me to seek 
them out in the woods and swamps. 

As soon as I can, I put aside my toil, 
and start my annual trek to their dwell- 
ing places. Perhaps I will chance upon 
a lustrous box turtle feeding on an 
orange-colored mushroom. Maybe I will 
see some painted turtles basking in the 
sun on a mossy log by a pond. And, if 
I am really fortunate, I might find the 
rare and elegant bog turtle. 

You won’t find bog turtles in just any 
old swamp or stream; they are choosy 
as to where they want to live. What is 
good enough for red-ears, “stinkpots,” 
snappers, sliders and many other turtles, 
is often scorned by bog turtles. Even 
some of the tamarack-sphagnum bogs 
nermally preferred by bog turtles may 
be unoccupied by them. It is their ex- 
clusive living habits and inability to 
change their ways to meet the challenge 
of man’s reclamation of bogland that 
account for their limited distribution. 

The bog turtle is also known as 
Muhlenberg’s turtle in honor of the pio- 
neer American botanist, Gotthielf Henry 
Muhlenberg. This is revealed in its 
scientific name, Clemmys muhlenbergi. 
Close relatives of bog turtles in this 
country include spotted, wood and Pa- 
cific pond turtles. Other “cousins” are 
found in eastern Asia and in Europe. 

Bog turtles are among the world’s 
smallest turtles. Only striped mud turtles 
of the lower Florida keys are smaller 
in this country—but not by much. Rec- 
ord size for a bog turtle was 414 inches, 
just 14 inch less than the record for a 
striped mud turtle. Adult bog turtles I 
have measured over the years were of 
more usual size, about 3 inches. These 
measurements represent the length of 
the upper shell or carapace. Head and 
tail lengths aren’t used in sizing turtles. 

Once you are familiar with them, bog 
turtles cannot be confused with other 
turtles. Wide, squarish, skin patches in 
striking hues of red, orange or yellow— 
one or two on each side of the dark 
head—immediately show their identity. 

Light markings can be found scattered 
over the darkish carapace and lower 
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shell or plastron. Colored like the head 
patches, they may be restricted to the 
central part of the sections or shields 
making up the shell. Occasionally, I 
have encountered specimens with no 
shell markings at all. 

Sexing of bog turtles is easy. Males 
have long, fat tails extending a few 
inches beyond-the shell and heavy claws. 
There is a depression in the plastron. 
Females, on the other hand, have a 
small, slender tail, light claws and a 
completely flat plastron. 

Surprisingly little is known concern- 
ing the natural history of wild bog tur- 
tles. Difficulties in locating them have 
prevented turtle-men from studying bog 
turtles extensively. Hence there is a 
wonderful opportunity for enthusiasts to 
get outdoors and make original observa- 
tions on bog turtle behavior—to discover 
facts about them unknown to science. 

One need only record what he sees bog 
turtles doing during different times of 
the day or year to make worthwhile con- 
tributions to our knowledge. Full details 
are lacking concerning hours of activity, 
movement, breeding, nesting and even 
feeding habits of wild bog turtles. 

In fact, there exists in turtle literature 
only a single record of the stomach con- 
tents of a bog turtle in his native 
haunts; berries and parts of insects were 
noted in this study. My contact with bog 
turtles leads me to believe that earth- 
worms and carrion are probably regular 
foods, too. Such a diet is easily secured 
in swamp country. Because they lack 
webbed feet and are poor swimmers in 
general, bog turtles could not prey upon 
live fishes, aquatic insects and other fast 
swimming animals. Captives I have stud- 
ied exhibit a stronger preference for 
meat than for any vegetable foods. 

Dr. Albert Hazen Wright, professor 
emeritus at Cornell University, and 
among the foremost students of reptiles 
in the world, observed a bog turtle that 
laid two eggs. One of these whitish, 
elliptical. eggs was laid in the latter 
part of June and the other a month 
later. Examination revealed a third egg 
still within the mother. Little else is 
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known concerning bog turtle 
duction. 

I would be most happy to hear from 
and correspond with anyone sharing my 
interest in bog turtles and making any 
observations on their activities. 

Captive bog turtles often seem very 
intelligent compared with many other 
turtles and in fact, may be so. They are 
also very entertaining. I have a lively 
bog turtle before me as I am writing 
this who constantly amuses me with his 
antics. 

Normally this particular bog turtle 
keeps his distance from the 18-inch 
iguana-like monitor lizard from India 
who shares his cage—except at dinner- 
time. If I should feed the lizard first, the 
bog turtle will run up to him and reach 
up to grab as much food from the liz- 
ard’s large mouth as posible. Should 
the lizard try to nip the turtle’s head, 
the turtle quickly turns his body side- 
ways to the lizard, effectively shielding 
himself with his shell. After things have 
settled down, the turtle calmly eats his 
plunder. 

When he can, this same bog turtle will 
rest his body on top of food, preventing 
the lizard from getting at it. Keeping his 
head in his shell and his feet and tail 
tucked away for safety, the turtle will 
remain on the food until the lizard gives 
up trying to regain it. The lizard has yet 
to win out. 

Fearless around food, he also spent a 
whole afternoon unsuccessfully chasing 
and trying to catch a live mouse about 
his own size. 

Turtles may not have an audible voice, 
but lovers of the out-of-doors are sure 
to hear them calling in the spring. 
Clearly, bog turtles join the ranks of the 
more fascinating animals to be observed. 
They are all the more interesting be- 
cause we know so little about them. 


repro- 
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An increasingly important feature at State facilities 


Boats —In and Out of the Water 


A “Do-It-Yourself” Community Project Guide 


by Maurice Otis, Supervisor of Stream Improvement 


HE recent Recreational Resources 

Survey conducted by the Con- 

servation Department showed an 

astonishing growth of boating in 
New York State. The sale of boats and 
motors for the sportsman and outdoor 
enthusiast has more than trebled in the 
past ten years. And no wonder, boating on 
New York’s beautiful waterways is a 
delightful pastime—once you get your 
boat in the water. But there’s the rub! 
Finding a place to launch a trailer or 
car-borne boat is far from delightful; is, 
in fact, as mad a scramble as the Sunday 
automobile drive. 

The so-called “open” private land sur- 
rounding most lakes is a thing of the past. 
Posted areas, private cottages and de- 
velopment projects everywhere greet the 
boatman seeking a place to launch his 
boat for a day of pleasure and recreation. 
¥et, along the shoreline on many of 
these lakes, there are a few spots that 
could still be utilized if they were prop- 
erly developed for boat launching site 
purposes. The unwanted, marshy, 50- 
foot cottage lot, with a little work, might 


provide enough space for a turnaround 
and launching ramp. A little ingenuity 
could convert a town road that dead 
ends on a lake to a gravel beach area 
for launching boats. A piece of county- 
owned, poorly-drained property border- 
ing a top bass fishing lake might be 
changed from undesirable lake frontage 
to a valuable piece of public real estate. 

Well, if the need is so great and there 
are sites waiting to be developed, why 
isn’t the Conservation Department busy 
buying and developing them? The an- 
swer: We are, but we can’t cover the 
whole waterfront. At the present time the 
Department has acquired and developed 
10 boat launching sites in addition to 
launching facilities existing at State 
parks and public campsites. The Recrea- 
tional Survey points up the need ito 
acquire 277 additional launching sites. 
Five of these recommended sites will 
be developed this year, while several 
others are being acquired for future 
development within present budget limita- 
tions. However, the Conservation Depart- 
ment’s program for acquiring public 
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boat launching sites is limited to the 
larger, so-called navigable lakes or rivers 
where boat launching problems are ob- 
vious or will become critical within a 
few years (THE CONSERVATIONISTS, April- 
May, 1958 issue, “Boat Launching Sites 
—A Progress Report.”) Acquisition must 
be confined to these areas simply because 
the riparian laws governing the use and 
ownership of New York State’s smaller 
lakes and ponds are so complex. difficult 
to define clearly, and frequently im- 
possible to secure title suitable for State 
acquisition. 

With these present acquisition restric- 
tions, there exist potential recreational 
resources that could be tapped for de- 
velopment by the small municipality, 
township, county, sportmen’s group, boat- 
ing and cottager groups, or even the in- 
dividual do-it-yourself addict who might 
want to tackle such a project on his own 
property. Point is, community groups can 
often negotiate for water frontage of a 
title status that the State, under existent 
restrictions, could not touch. We hope. 
in this article, to give these groups and 


individuals some rule-of-thumb guides 
that will be of help to them in stirring up 
interest in such community projects. Our 
experience in developing State-owned 
boat launching sites has given us knowl- 
edge ot certain basic design criteria 
necessary ‘or boat launching, parking 
and turn-around areas and the applica- 
tion of this knowledge would apply to 
any potential, site, large or small. 

First of all, each and every area must 
be given individual consideration. Initial 
layout depends on the character of lake 
frontage, fluctuation of the water level, 
overall size of area, topography, protec- 
tion from prevailing winds, and the type 
of soil, not only within the parking or 
turnaround area, but also the lake bottom 
directly adjacent to the proposed launch- 
ing site. 

However, we can list the following 
basic facts and apply all or part of them 
in carrying out the initial layout and 
subsequent construction of any site pro- 
posed for development by a group or 
individual: 

1. The turning radius of the average 
car and 14-foot boat trailer is about 45 
feet. The radius increases to a maximum 
of about 80 feet with the larger rigs. 
Turning radius can be easily measured 
for any one or group of boats and trailers 
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falling within a certain class or size 
limitation. Select an area of ample size 
for turning the car and rig in a complete 
circle and measure the diameter of the 
circle formed by the wheel marks. Unless 
there are severe limitations on turning 
space at the proposed site, the circle 
swung by the car and rig should not be 
tight. 

2. The average car and trailer require 
a parking area of 8 by 40 feet. If ample 
space is available, a parking space 10 
feet wide by 45 feet long is desirable for 
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each outfit and will, at the same time, 
permit the car doors to be swung wide 
open within the 10-foot widtk. for loading 
or unloading gear. 

3. The layout of the area should be 
planned so that a minimum of backing up 
with a trailer is necessary. We consider 
this operation the most difficult maneuver 
to make with a fair-sized rig. Therefore, 
a road along each side of the parking 
area is ideal because no backing up is 
required. The ideal roadway for two- 
way traffic on a secondary road is 20 
feet. However, 18 feet is acceptable. The 
turnaround area should be located as 
close to the ramp as possible so that 
all backing up operations will be con- 
fined to the launching area itself. 

4. The launching area should extend 
gradually into and under the water. The 
ideal slope is about 10 per cent (1 ft. 
on 10 ft.) and should not exceed 15 per 
cent unless the immediate water is deep 
at all times during the season. If this 
situation exists, the ramp should be 
planned so that only the trailer will be 
on the slope. The car should remain on 
the level or on a broken slope area hav- 
ing less than 10 per cent pitch to the 
level ground of the turnaround area. 

It will not be possible here to describe 
actual construction methods, materials 
and procedures used. There are many 
reliable engineers, architects, contrac- 
tors and builders available, some, we are 
sure, in your community. We urge that 
you seek their advice and assistance for 
clearing the land, stripping the top soil, 
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selecting suitable fill and placing and 
compacting it, using the right kind of 
gravel for roadways and parking areas 
and many other details that we cannot 
possibly include in this article. With 
these facts in mind, the methods and 
procedures for actual construction will 
be left to the individual or group of 
builders involved in the project. 

The 50-foot cottage lot or town road 
dead ending on the lake can be easily 
developed for launching and turnaround 
purposes by a group or even an 
individual. However, if the site is to 
serve the public, the parking problem may 
become so acute that extra space nearby 
should be acquired if at all possible. 

The ramp or launching area itself may 
be developed in many ways. A minimum 
width of 14 feet should be allowed for 
the ramp, with the length depending on 
the depth and fluctuation of the water. 
However, the ideal ramp should be as 
wide as possible to permit easy maneuver- 
ing in backing up. The most inexpensive 
site to provide launching is the practically 
ready made area where a hard sloping 
beach surface exists. A little offshore 
dredging with a bulldozer to provide a 
draft of two feet for a small boat and 
motor even during low water and re- 
shaping the beach itself to the desired 
10 per cent slope, is probably all that 
would be required. A wearing surface 
of well packed gravel, asphalt or con- 
crete on a firm base would really dress 
it up. If ideal soil conditions exist at the 
site, the possibility of using soil cement 
might be considered. This is a mixture 
of cement and soil placed. moistened and 
rolled to predetermined grades. Pre- 
fabricated steel landing mats will insure 
a car from being stuck in areas where 
the gravel is firm but cannot be stabil- 
ized by other methods. The use of pre- 
fabricated concrete slabs imbedded in 
the beach area is also another idea that 
is becoming increasingly popular through- 
out the country. Several states. including 
our own, are now trying this type of ramp 
for public launching areas. 

A piece of swampland is a more costly 
operation and should only be considered 
for development as a community project. 
A committee could be formed to pool all 
of the resources available for planning, 
development and actual construction. A 
survey of the site should be made to 
establish property lines and determine 
existing elevations of the land and off 
shore areas. The layout which best suits 
the area for development should then be 
selected. If the size of the area will 
permit, the aesthetic value of the property 
should be kept in mind at the time the 
layout is made. Plan to leave or develop 
a small grass area with a tree here and 
there for shade and beauty. Certain trees 
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such as willow and elm may be welled 
with stone to protect them from the fill. 
These trees should be marked so that 
caution may be observed during con- 
struction to protect them. Other trees 
such as maple. birch and softwoods may 
not survive the rigors of construction. 
but it is well worth the chance to save 
a ready-made shade tree. 

The area should then be staked out on 
the ground showing the roadways, park- 
ing area and turnaround. Finished grades 
should be marked on grade stakes as soon 
as the area is cleaned of brush, trees. 
stumps and topsoil. The material that 
will burn can be disposed of on the spot. 
Otherwise, materials such as_ stumps 
which do not readily burn, will have to 
be removed from the area. The topsoil 
may be stockpiled for later use on the 
planned grass areas. 

Suitable fill material will, no doubt. 
have to be hauled to the site. However. 
if dredging of the lake bottom is neces- 
sary. it may be possible to admix this 
dredged material with the fill being 
hauled in. Soil samples of the hydraulic 
spoil and fill can be tested to determine 
the ratio of the mix. 

While the fill operation is being carried 
out to the desired finished sub-grade, 
attention should be focused on the lake 
front itself. In most cases, a bulkhead or 
retaining wall must be constructed to 
retain the fill and gravel; keep it from 
being washed out by wave action; par- 
ticularly if the site is unprotected from 
the prevailing winds. This wall or dock- 
ing can be constructed of logs, precast 
concrete blocks designed for such pur- 
poses, corrugated steel piling or heavy 
stone rip rap laid on a prepared sub- 
grade along the entire frontage except 
at the launching ramp. The suggested 
slope for rip rap is 4 to 1. In every case, 
the new frontage formed should not ex- 
tend much beyond the natural shoreline 
on each side of the developed area, since 
ice action and heavy waves will neces- 
sitate constant repairs on anything pro- 


jecting into the lake. The docking method 
for developing the frontage is preferred. 
because this will allow boats to tie up 
while loading and unloading gear. If a 
beach launching site is possible. small 
docks may be constructed out into the 
water which mav be taken in during the 
winter. There are many _ prefabricated 
docks suitable for such purposes now on 
the market. 

The ramp may be designed in any 
number of ways. as previously described 
for the cottage lot. A ramp 20 or 25 
feet wide is ideal and affords space for 
maneuvering the trailer down the ramp 
without disconnecting the trailer from 
the car. In some places, where deep 
water is encountered off the shoreline, it 
may be necessary to support the ramp 
with log piling. In this case. wood ramp 
construction is recommended. The Depart- 
ment has constructed two such ramps 
on Oneida Lake which have functioned 
for four years with very little repair. All 
wood is treated with creosote after con- 
struction. Hemlock and cedar, very dur- 
able woods which withstand rotting from 
constant wetting and drying, were used. 
A cleated catwalk installed along each 
side of the ramp prevents injury as most 
ramps will tend to become slippery. 

Another method of launching, not 
previously mentioned, is the use of a 
monorail hoist or launching derrick (see 
illustrative sketch). Where the water 
front is limited or so deep that a ramp is 
impossible, these devices provide an easy 
method for launching. Excellent plans 
for both the hoist and the derrick are 
available from the Outboard Boating 
Club of America, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue. Chicago. Illinois. O.B.C. states 
that structural iron firms can provide the 
complete unit or supply the parts for 
fabrication locally. 

With the compacted fill, docking and 
ramp in place, the entire system of road- 
ways, parking areas and _ turnaround 
should be given a wearing course of six 
inches of good road gravel. This gravel 
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should be spread and compacted to the 
desired finished grades. The entire site 
should be graded so that all water will 
drain from the area, usually on a very 
gentle slope towards the lake. A 1 per 
cent slope is generally sufficient. How- 
ever, a steeper slope may save fill ma- 
terial and may be considered. In all 
cases. the lowest point on the area should 
be one foot higher than the mean high 
water elevation to prevent flooding dur- 
ing high water periods. 

Naturally. the use of blacktop or con- 
crete for the parking areas is considered 
ideal. but is not necessary. The gravel 
will provide a good base for any future 
topping operations contemplated. Weeds 
can be controlled on the gravel areas by 
frequent applications of calcium chloride. 
Weeds may also be controlled by com- 
mercial herbicides applied according to 
the manufacturer’s directions. Caution 
should be observed in applying a com- 
plete weed killer since nearby trees may 
be killed by penetration of the herbicide 
to the root system lying under the drive 
areas. 

The top soil can now be placed on the 
areas selected for grass. Apply fertilizer 
and a good mixture of grass seed ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations. 

The control of parking and traffic may 
be handled by marking off the parking 
spaces with paint on blacktop or con- 
crete. A gravel area may be clearlv de- 
fined by installing old railroad ties or 
discarded concrete guard rail posts 
lengthwise and flush with the ground 
and painting the exposed surface. A 
further refinement is the installation of 
bumper rails which help to keep traffic 
off the grass areas. Signs can also be 
used for traffic control indicating that 
no parking is allowed in the turnaround 
and launching area. Certainly. a good 
workable set of rules and regulations 
should be adopted and conspicuously 
posted for controlling the use of the area. 

About now you will begin to wonder 
if there is any end to the development of 
a municipal area. The present answer is 


Monorail hoist or launching derrick 


no. As this form of recreation increases, 
all sorts of refinements may be added to 
the basic launching site—a snack bar, 
picnic area, boat lockers, winter storage 
buildings, boat slips for permanent dock- 
ing, a building for sales and service of 
marine equipment and toilet facilities. 
Where is all the money coming from for 
such a venture? Boat launching sites will 
pay for themselves on a fee basis and 
with the fees from leasing the various 
concessions will show a profit not only to 
the individual or municipality but to 
every local merchant engaged in a service 
desired by the boatman. Food stores, gas 
stations, sports shops and restaurants are 
only a few of the businesses to benefit. 

The Outboard Boating Club of America 
quoted a survey recently conducted by the 
Marine Association of Jacksonville. 
Florida, which dramatically points out 
the importance of boat launching sites 
as a community asset. Two municipal 
launching areas built by the city which 
had cost $8,250 were used by 19,000 per- 
sons. The municipal golf and tennis in- 
stallations were used by only 4.780 peo- 
ple, yet they cost the municipality $409.- 
000. A survey of 14 major retail outlets 
who furnished equipment for these recrea- 
tions showed a total of $2,328,860 being 
spent for boats, motors and marine sup- 
plies with only $117,000 spent on golf 
and tennis equipment during the same 
period of time. 

If there is a potential launching site 
in your area but your community or 
group is unable to consider such an in- 
vestment, your Conservation Department 
may be interested in acquiring the site 
for development, providing it is of ample 
size and qualifies otherwise for a State 
project. You may contact the Conserva- 
tion Department, Division of Fish and 
Game. Washington Avenue Campus, 
Albany or a member of the Conservation 
Council’s Boating Committee, which has 
worked closely with the Department on 
this program. They are Capt. Leslie Gum- 
port, Chairman, Greenville; Alex Fors- 
ter, Cooperstown; Harold Jayne, Ithaca; 
and Jack Hadley, Westport. 





Blueberries 


When I was a boy, the summertime 
meant, among other things, strawberries, 
blueberries, blackberries, raspberries and 
the like, which followed one another in 
succession. In those days these berries 
were considered something of a delicacy 
since they were available only a few 
short weeks but today they may be 
obtained at the market throughout the 
year and are regarded as more or less 
commonplace. Most of us are inclined 
to view such items as blueberries as 
essentially a food for human consump- 
tion. Few of us realize that blueberries 
were a part of our flora long before the 
Colonists made their appearance, and 
they are an important factor in the wel- 
fare of our wildlife. 

Botanists are not in complete agree- 
ment as to what plants constitute the 
group known as blueberries. For our 
purpose, however, the blueberries in- 
clude all plants of the genus Vaccinium 
with the exception of the cranberries and 
deerberries since the fruits of such 
closely related plants as the blueberries, 
farkleberries and billberries are much 
alike and hardly to be distinguished by 
our wildlife. 

Blueberries are found throughout the 
United States and occur most abundantly 
in the Coastal Plain and in the Alle- 
ghanies. They prefer acid soil and like 
other members of the heath family they 
rely for their food upon microscopic 
organisms attached to their roots and 
which appear to function only under the 
proper soil conditions of acidity and 
aeration. They occur most commonly in 
open woods and clearings. The berries 
are much relished by our wildlife, prob- 
ably for the same reason they appeal 
to us. Several species of grouse find 
the berries a staple food during the 
summer and early fall and such song- 
birds as the kingbird. oriole. chewink, 
catbird, thrasher. chickadee and wax- 
wing include them in their diet. The 
scarlet tanager and bluebird are excep- 
tionally fond of them and_ various 
thrushes, titmouse, and the fruit-loving 
robin also feast upon them rather 
extensively. 

Among the mammals the black bear. 
chipmunk, and the white-footed mouse 
appear to relish the sweet, juicy berries 
and the skunk, fox, raccoon and rabbit 
also eat them upon occasion. The rabbit 
browses freely upon the stems as does 
the white-tailed deer. Apart from their 
value as food, blueberry plants provide 
excellent cover and some of the larger 
species, because of their dense, shrubby 
growth, may profitably be included in 
hedgerow plantings —Rost. HEaApstrom 
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Mushrooms 
To Eat or Not to Eat 


by Stanley Jay Smith, Associate Curator, Botany, New York State Museum 


USHROOMS and related forms 
are found the year ‘round 
throughout New York State. 
They are, however, particu- 
larly abundant in summer and early fall. 
The more typical kinds have a stem with 
a central cap, which has closely spaced, 
radiating strips of fruiting tissue called 
gills underneath. Several other kinds are 
known and some of their differences in 
shape and fruiting are described in the 
following under the species concerned. 
Most of our mushrooms are probably 
edible, if not too tough or ill-flavored. A 
few, however, are deadly and others are 
nearly so. As a general precaution, it is 
recommended that only those kinds 
which are positively known to be good 
should be eaten. Of the typical mush- 
rooms, one might avoid all white-spored 
forms with rings on the stem and cups 
or bulbs at the base. This would exclude 
eating some edible types, but it has the 
advantage of also excluding the con- 
sumption of the deadliest species. It is 
also important to avoid all mushrooms 
which are not strictly fresh and free 
from infestation by maggots or other 
animal life. 


SCARLET CUP FUNGUS (Sarcoscy- 
pha coccinea). This fungus has the 
characteristic cuplike shape of a large 
group of fungi. The texture is thick and 
leathery. The outside is white and the 
inside more or less scarlet. It may reach 
as much as four inches across and 
nearly two inches deep but is commonly 
smaller. It is found in duff, attached to 
buried wood, and is frequent about the 
State. It is usually spotted in early 
spring but has been seen in late fall 
and, since it has been found early, 
frozen in ice and snow, it may develop 
in the fall and last through the winter. 
No other large cup-fungus has this bril- 
liant red-and-white coloring. It is too 
tough for eating. 


FALSE MOREL (Gyromitra  escu- 
lenta). This is one of the cup fungi, 
actually being a stout stalked cup in 
which the cup-part has become inverted 
or reflexed and collapsed on the stem. 
The size ranges up to six inches in 
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diameter and the stout stem is usually 
partly hidden by the cap. The color 
varies from buff to chestnut and darkens 
as it matures. The texture is softer and 
more fragile than in the scarlet cup and 
the cap is convoluted like a weakly crum- 
pled ball of paper. There are several 
similar species, but, since this one is at 
least sometimes poisonous, all should be 
avoided. It is not uncommon in woods 
and thickets in spring. 


MOREL (Morchella esculenta). This 
is one of the most highly modified cup 
fungi, the cup being as inverted as in 
the last and completely fused to the top 
of the stem. The resultant cap is 
pocketed somewhat like a natural 
sponge. The shape varies considerably 
and the plant may reach as much as 
eight inches in height. Color is usually 
light creamy buff but varies to pinkish 
or grayish or brownish. Some related 
species have dark ribs or more promi- 
nent vertical ribs on the cap. It is 
usually found in woods, thickets or 
orchards and is abundant in spring, 
although it has been seen in fall. It is 
considered one of the most delicious of 
mushrooms. Note that the cap of the 
false morel is crumpled and convoluted; 
that of the true morel is pocketed. 


OYSTER-SHELL STEREUM _ (Ste- 
reum ostrea). This is representative of 
a large genus of fungi, species of which 
occur predominantly as series of small 
brackets on wood. They may sheet the 
wood, but one edge will be reflexed 
and usually there are many brackets. 
The oyster-shell stereum is one of the 
larger species of this group. The indivi- 
dual bracket rarely exceeds three inches 
across. It is thin—but leathery—and 
frequently is lightly grooved parallel to 
the margin. The color is light grayish 
tan, sometimes banded with brighter or 
darker color. The under surface is pale 
cream or buff and is perfectly smooth. 
This is the fruiting surface. The texture 
is too tough to eat. These may be found 
anytime in the year. 


BEEFSTEAK MUSHROOM (Fistu- 
lina hepatica). This bracket is not too 
common, occurring mainly on old chest- 
nut stumps. It reaches six inches in 
diameter and about an inch in thick- 


ness; the base is contracted somewhat. 
The color is a dark red on top, while 
the young under surface (composed of 
compacted free tubes) is rose red. The 
texture is heavy, but soft, and the upper 
surface can be moved like the skin on 
the top of one’s hand. The cut flesh is 
streaked with shades of red. No other 
bracket-fungus has this combination of 
characters. The beefsteak is considered 
good eating. It occurs in late summer 
and early fall. 


CHANTREL (Cantharellus cibarius). 
This funnel-shaped mushroom has fork- 
ing, blunt-edged gills on the outside, 
often appearing like overgrown ridges. 
It grows to four inches high, is rela- 
tively thin-fleshed, is colored light or- 
ange, and, when fresh, has an odor of 
dried apricots. There is a similar spe- 
cies, the false chantrel (Clitocybe auran- 
tiaca), which averages stouter, has more 
vigorously forked, somewhat more sharp- 
edged gills, and lacks the odor. This 
species is considered poisonous. The true 
chantrel occurs in woods in the summer 
and autumn. It is considered an excellent 


food. 
CORAL FUNGUS (Clavaria sp.). 


There is a whole series of fungi which 
have the shape of branching stems or of 
corals, growing erect from the ground 
or wood. There are many species, differ- 
ing in degree of branching and varying 
in color from white to dark gray, medium 
violet, bright yellow, orange or tan. They 
range up to several inches in height and 
some of the more branched types are 
rather massive. One gray species is sus- 
pected of being poisonous, but the re- 
mainder are considered good to eat. Most 
of these occur in the fall. The coral fungi 
should not be confused with species of 
Cordyceps, solitary and usually un- 
branched, growing from buried fungi or 
pupae, or with the black woody branched 
species of Hypoxylon. 


NORTHERN HYDNUM (Creolophus 
septentrionalis). The hydnums or hedge- 
hog fungi are characterized by having 
teeth on the fruiting surface. This spe- 
cies is a massive one of tough brackets 
(up to several inches across), which 
overlap each other. The whole mass may 
be over a foot in either direction. It oc- 
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curs on trunks of hardwoods. The solid 
part of each bracket is thick, the teeth 
up to 14 in. long. The cap is dirty white 
to light gray, the teeth white to cream 
or faintly reddish. Specimens frequently 
have an odor of sour pigswill when dry- 
ing. It is too tough to eat. This is a late 
summer and fall species. 


BEAR’S HEAD (Hericium  erina- 
ceus). This is another large hedgehog 
fungus, also occurring on wood. It does 
not form brackets, but the structure is 
somewhat cauliflower-like with numbers 
of clusters of descending long teeth. The 
whole may be over a foot long and 
several inches across. The texture is 
fragile and the color is usually glisten- 
ing white, but it varies to cream or pink. 
The bear’s head is excellent eating. It 
occurs in the fall. 


CHICKEN MUSHROOM (Polyporus 
sulphureus). This is a more massive 
bracket fungus with thick, soft-fleshy 
brackets, closely overlapping each other 
and forming structures up to three feet 
long and two feet wide. The upper sur- 
face is orange to salmon-colored and the 
thickly pore-dotted lower surface is light 
yellow. It is a distinctive late summer or 
autumn fungus on tree-trunks, stumps or 
logs. The flavor, when properly pre- 
pared, reminds one of dry breast of 
chicken. 


RAINBOW CONK (Polyporus versi- 
color). This bracket is in many ways 
similar to the oyster shell stereum. hav- 
ing the same texture, size and shape. 
Like it, it may be broadly sheeting with 
a reflexed margin or composed of many 
individual brackets. The fruiting surface 
is usually white or nearly so and is 
punctured by numerous pores, the mouths 
of tubes. The color of the sterile 
upper surface varies from white to brown 
or gray and may have a decidedly bluish 
cast. It is frequently grooved parallel to 
the margin and is commonly banded with 
contrasting shades. There are several 
close relatives, varying in thickness, hairi- 
ness and more technical characters. Like 
the oyster shell, they are too tough to 
eat. They may be found anytime during 
the year. 


VARNISHED CONK (Ganoderma 
lucidum). This large bracket, occurring 
singly or in few numbers, is common on 
stumps, logs, or trunks, primarily of 
hemlock. It is similar in shape and some- 
what in color to the beefsteak mushroom, 
but there the resemblance ends. The up- 
per surface is very hard and polished, 
the whole plant firm, the pore-surface 
of the fused tubes white when young, 
changing to terra-cotta when older. It is 


much too hard to eat. The wood-like 
brackets can be found at anytime during 
the year. This and the related artist’s 
conk (paler, duller and not stalked at 
base) are used for ornaments, pictures 
being scratched on the fresh fruiting 
surfaces. 


EDIBLE BOLETE (Boletus edulis). 
This fungus has the shape of the usual 
mushrooms but has pores on the lower 
surface instead of gills. The cap is 
thick, dry and more or less buffy in 
color above and dull yellow (with a 
slight greenish cast) below. The stem is 
usually enlarged and bulbous at the base 
and always has a network of fine ridges 
on the surface. The plant is medium to 
large for a mushroom. The flesh does 
not change color when broken. It is ex- 
cellent eating and is a common wood- 
land species in summer and fall. 


FROST’S BOLETE (Boletus frostii). 
This fungus is similar to the last in 
shape and in having pores on the fruit- 
ing surface. The whole mushroom is a 
rich red, sometimes a magnificent crim- 
son. The stem is scarcely bulbous and its 
network is coarser with more elevated 
ridges. It quickly stains blue where 
broken. This smaller species is frequent 
in woods or thickets, summer and fall. 
Like many of its close relatives, it is 
poisonous. A good rule is to avoid all 
boletes with red pores, among others. 


DELICIOUS LACTARIUS (Lactari- 
us deliciosus). This typically shaped 
mushroom is named for its flavor. It is a 
medium-sized mushroom of orange color, 
with the cap concentrically ringed with 
paler color, grayish or greenish. When 
broken, it produces copious orange-red 
milk and the broken parts stain green. 
There are several species of Lactarius, 
but only one of them and no other 
mushroom is known to have this com- 
bination of characters. The delicious lac- 
tarius occurs in various woods in late 
summer and early autumn; its closest 
relative (a species distinguished by the 
stem’s becoming sticky when wet) oc- 
curs under northern white cedar. 


MARY PECK’S RUSSULA (Rus- 
sula mariae). This moderately-sized 
mushroom is so handsome that it was 
named by Dr. Peck, the first State Bota- 
nist, for his wife. The cap is a beauti- 
ful medium purplish-red on the top; the 
remainder of the mushroom is white, 
except for a strong rosy blush on one 
side of the center of the stem. There 
is no ring on the stem and no cup 
or enlargement at the base. The taste, 
when fresh, is mild. Like all species of 
Russula, the main part of the flesh of 
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cap, gills, and stem is composed of in- 
flated cells, which make it relatively 
fragile. There are many closely related 
species, some of which are peppery to 
the taste. These should be avoided, as 
some of them are poisonous. The colors 
range from white to gray, orange, red, 
purple and even black. They are abun- 
dant in late summer and fall. 


COMMON FIELD MUSHROOM 
(Agaricus campestris). This medium- 
sized white mushroom has a ring about 
the middle of the stem and neither cup 
nor bulb at the base. The gills, which 
are free from the stem, are pink, matur- 
ing to purplish black. The spores are 
purple-black. It occurs in old fields and 
pastures and lawns (especially where 
there is manure) in summer and fall. 
It is good eating and is possibly the 
source of some of the commercial mush- 
room crop, much of that being from 
a closely related species. (There are sev- 
eral generally similar). 


FLY MUSHROOM (Amanita mus- 
caria). This medium-to-large mushroom 
has a stem with a skirt-like ring about 
the upper part of the stem and a bulb- 
ous base with the top of the bulb broken 
into a series of spreading scales, ar- 
ranged in loose rings. The gills are white 
and free from the top of the stem and 
the spores are white. The top of the 
cap is ornamented with few to many 
flabby scales, somewhat similar to flakes 
of oatmeal. The color of the cap varies 
from nearly white to red; our most 
frequent variety is orange at the center, 
shading to yellow at the margin. This 
very poisonous species occurs in woods 
or thickets or in other places where 
there have recently been trees. It is 
common in summer and early fall. 


DESTROYING ANGEL (Amanita 
verna). This medium-sized mushroom is 
deceptively innocent appearing; it is 
deadly, although entirely pure white. It 
has the white gills free from the top 
of the stem, the white spores and the 
skirt-like ring of the true amanitas. The 
cap is perfectly smooth and the base of 
the stem is centered in a cup with free 
sides. It occurs in woods or thickets and 
in cut-over woodland areas from late 
spring to fall. Closely similar species 
are equally poisonous. 


JACK-O-LANTERN (Clitocybe illu- 
dens). This brilliant orange, medium-to- 
large sized mushroom grows in dense 
masses with clumped stems on oak 
stumps and those of other hardwoods. 
Because the gills (sharp-edged) are at- 
tached to the top of the stem and appear 

(Continued on page 26) 
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to slope downward, it shares the name 
of false chantrel with Clitocybe auran- 
tiaca. The entire fungus is much bright- 
er; the massed fruiting is distinctive. The 
spore-print, like many other species of 
Clitocybe, is white. It has one interest- 
ing feature—the plants frequently glow 
in the dark. This poisonous species is 
not infrequent in summer. 


SHAGGY MANE (Coprinus coma- 
tus). This distinctive fungus is one of 
the inky caps, so called because the gills 
deliquesce into a black ink-like fluid as 
they mature. The cap is elongated, egg- 
shaped and white, covered with buffy 
scales when young. It may reach eight 
inches in height. There is a collar-like 
ring. The spores are black. The species 
is frequent in lawns and on roadsides 
and other disturbed places. It has been 
found on a hard-packed tennis court. It 
usually fruits in late summer and early 
fall, but it has been collected in May. 
Although somewhat disreputable in ap- 
pearance at times, it is an excellent 
food item. 


VIOLET CORTINARIUS (Cortinar- 
ius violaceus). This medium-to-large 
mushroom is notable in two items. The 
color, in mature specimens, is a vivid 
violet, with a satiny sheen, and the 
“ring” is decidedly cobwebby and flimsy, 
at maturity disintegrating, but notice- 
ably brown with the masses of rusty 
brown spores. This is an unusual species 
of the Adirondack woods, developing in 
summer. Cortinarius has several hundred 
species, many of them yellow, brown or 
lavender; a few golden, bright red or 
rich violet. All have the cobwebby veil 
and brown spores. Although not poison- 
ous, they are not much valued for food. 


JEWELED PUFFBALL (Lycoperdon 
gemmatum). This small puffball may be 
spherical, somewhat flattened or pear- 
shaped. It has an outer coat of fine soft 
warts, which sluff off in development. 
There are many similar species. Most 
are good as food, as long as the inside 
is firm and white. The leathery puffball 
(Scleroderma aurantium) with thick, 
warted skin, a peppery taste and the 
center quickly turning violet, is suspect. 
Puffballs are prominent in woods and 
fields in summer and fall. A_puffball 
should be cut vertically to determine its 
freshness and to separate it from the 
button stage of a mushroom. The puff- 
ball will be solid flesh inside, if young; 
the buttons will show differentiation into 
a central column, the stem, with the cap 
and gills or tube-layer (if a_bolete) 
folded tightly against it. 
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| “Bill” Foss Retires 


N June 30 of this year, William M. 

Foss, Assistant Commissioner for 
Lands and Forests, retired after round- 
ing out 37 years in the Conservation De- 
partment. This retirement brings to a 
close (officially, at least) a distinguished 
professional career and leaves a gap in 
the Department ranks that, as the saying 
goes, “two men couldn’t fill.” 

Mr. Foss got his start cruising timber 
on a Forest Preserve acquisition project 
in the Adirondack High Peaks region in 
1923, soon after getting his forestry 
degree from the University of Maine, 
and by the time he got to be “head 
man,” had been associated in one way or 
another with nearly every activity of the 
Division. In 1933 he took over the super- 
vision of the New York C.C.C. program, 
which at one time had 65 forestry camps 
in operation, and was considered out- 
standing for its efficiency, organization 
and accomplishment. In this, as in all 
the jobs he supervised, “Bill” was the 
exponent of “an honest day’s work” and 
anybody caught boondoggling didn’t last 
long. 

After the C.C.C. closed down in 1942, 
Mr. Foss became Superintendent of For- 
est Pest Control. In this position he was 
responsible for conducting the gypsy 
moth and white pine blister rust control 
programs, again demonstrating his cap- 
acity for organization and leadership. In 
1949 he was appointed Assistant Director 
of Lands and Forests, and Director (later 
changed to Assistant Commissioner) in 
1952. Under his ; ~:inistration, substan- 
tial additions ' made to the Forest 
Preserve, the ...2 George survey was 
undertaken aud completed, public camp- 
sites in the Adirondacks and Catskills 
were greatly expanded, a program of 


Youth Rehabilitation Camps was _ini- 
tiated in co-operation with the State Cor- 
rection Department, output of trees from 
the State nurseries was nearly doubled 
through participation in the Federal Soil 
Bank programs, an inventory of timber 
resources on the State Reforestation 
Areas was gotten underway and a start 
made with disposing of detached parcels 
of Forest Preserve lands outside the 
“Blue Line” under the constitutional 
amendment of 1957. 

All of his associates are sorry to see 
“Bill” retire, but realize he has earned 
the right to some fun after carrying 
these heavy responsibilities for so many 
years. As he retires. he takes with him 
not only a host of friendships and loy- 
alties, but the reputation of a skillful 
administrator and a veritable authority 
on the complicated legalities surround- 
ing the State Forest Preserve. For years 
he grappled with the maze of proce- 
dures, precedents and policies on which 
the administration of this 214 million 
acres of State ownership is based, keep- 
ing always in mind his responsibilities 
under the law and the best interests 
of the public. There are few men living 
who have tramped over more of the 
Forest Preserve or know its character 
more thoroughly. 

It is good to know that the former 
Assistant Commissioner will be spending 
the summers at his Gull Bay cottage on 
Lake George, where he can be con- 
veniently reached by his friends and 
colleagues, not only for social visits but 
for words of counsel and for some 
of those vital bits of information that 
are stored away in his capacious and 
accurate memory. 

We'll be seeing you, “Bill!” 
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The Clayton Fish Hatchery 


by K. B. Nichols, Superintendent of Fish Culture 


N the early days of fish culture, after 

Seth Greene had established the 

State’s first hatchery at Caledonia, 

the distribution of fish to waters of 
the State (transportation being what it 
was in the late 1800’s), presented quite 
a problem. For this reason, many indi- 
viduals located in the more remote areas 
of the State, and catering to those who 
enjoyed trout fishing, established small 
private hatcheries. In fact, the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries for New York in 
their report of 1879 urged persons and 
clubs, having accommodations for visitors 
at fishing places, to establish hatcheries 
as a means of maintaining the sport of 
fishing. Even better, from the operators’ 
point of view, the State gladly rendered 
to those people all the facilities in their 
power in the way of plans and instruc- 
tions, and agreed to furnish spawn with 
which to commence. The transporting of 
fish eggs to those remote places was 
much less expensive than the transpor- 
tation of fry after they had been hatched 
at a State hatchery. 

The County Gazetteer and Directory 
of Jefferson County (1684-1890) under 
Town of Clayton, makes mention of the 
following: “The Jefferson County Fish 
Hatchery, formerly known as the St. 
Lawrence Fish Hatchery and owned by 
M. B. Hill, was established 1881 and is 
located at Prospect Heights near the 
western part of the Town on road 50.” 
[This is Steel’s Point, present site of 
the Yacht Club.] “It is now a State In- 
stitution in the jurisdiction of Superin- 
tendent Monroe A. Green. M. B. Hill is 
the local superintendent.” This was one 
of several private hatcheries established 
prior to 1883 with the aid of the Com- 
missioners of Fisheries. 

The report of 1884-1885 refers to this 
hatchery as the Clayton Hatchery and 
has this to say: “At Clayton, in Jefferson 
County, where -at a private hatchery, 
constructed and operated by M. B. Hill, 
a certain amount of salmon trout, white 
fish, rainbow trout and pike perch are to 
be hatched for public use in considera- 
tion of pecuniary aid from the Commis- 
sioners.” The year was 1885 and the ex- 
pense incurred for the operation of this 
hatchery for the State that year was 
$388.81. Mr. Hill was retained as super- 
intendent at $2 a day (paid only for the 
months the hatchery was open) and his 
first report of 1886 stated that he had 
hatched one-half million salmon trout 
(lake trout), one-half million white fish 





Few know that the 
Yacht Club at Steel’s 
Point on the St. Lawrence 


River, at Clayton, occu- 


pies the site of one of the 
first fish hatcheries oper- 
ated by the State of New 
York.—Editor 


and ciscoes, 100,000 brook trout, 20,000 
hybrid trout and a few hybrids of the 
white fish and cisco. The hatchery was 
referred to in 1887 as the St. Lawrence 
Hatchery but in all subsequent reports 
it was called the Clayton Hatchery. 

Mr. Hill reported for 1887 of the fry 
hatched and stocked in public waters: 
“In Lake Ontario, 500,000 salmon trout; 
Mill Site Lake near Redwood, 35,000 
salmon trout; St. Lawrence River and 
other waters of Jefferson County. 400.- 
000 California or rainbow trout; 20,000 
brook trout in streams near Watertown.” 
That year 1,070,000 white fish. pike 
perch and ciscoes were also stocked in 
Lake Ontario. He concludes in his report 
that he had worked two years on a mea- 
ger salary, often paying some expenses 
himself so as to keep within the limits of 
his appropriation. This was mentioned, 
Mr. Hill made clear, not to find fault 
with the Commissioners, but to impress 
on them that he should have an appro- 
priation of $2,000 annually to operate the 
hatchery. The fiscal year at that time 
was October 1 to September 30 and for 
the year 1887-88 an appropriation was 
made for the Clayton Hatchery but only 
a portion spent. One account of M. B. 
Hill’s was disapproved for payment by 
the Commissioners and another account 
held for investigation. The hatchery was 
closed sometime during the year. 

After being closed two years the hat- 
chery was again operated by the Com- 
missioners beginning in 1890 under the 
supervision of Monroe A. Green, Super- 
intendent of the Caledonia Hatchery, 
and all accounts were handled through 
Caledonia. Mr. Hill, owner of the hat- 
chery, was again retained as foreman. 
Considerable stress was beginning to be 
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placed on the propagation of food fishes 
and it was for this purpose that the 
Clayton Hatchery was reopened. Monroe 
Green wrote in his report of 1890: “The 
Commissioners deemed it advisable to 
place M. B. Hill on the payroll of the 
Caledonia Hatchery and under my con- 
trol and supervision for the purpose of 
hatching white fish. ciscoes and pike 
perch. He hatched and turned into the 
waters of the State 9,000,000 white fish, 
3,000,000 ciscoes and 4,000,000 pike 
perch. This is a very good result for the 
money expended.” One gets the impres- 
sion, reading the reports, that the Com- 
missioners felt Mr. Hill was far more 
trustworthy with a fish than with a dol- 
lar. 

At a meeting of the Commissioners of 
Fisheries held on August 11, 1891, 
among other matters brought up for ac- 
tion, were unfavorable reports received 
as to M. B. Hill of Clayton. On motion 
of Commissioner Blackford, it was unan- 
imously resolved that M. B. Hill be no 
further employed by the New York Fish 
Commission. This, however, did not end 
the hatchery as the Commission leased 
the Clayton Hatchery in 1892 and en- 
larged it to hatch, as the reports read, 
“millions of white fish, ciscoes and wall- 
eyed pike to stock the badly depleted 
waters of Lake Ontario.” The misunder- 
standing with M. B. Hill and the termi- 
nation of his employment resulted in no 
white fish being propagated in 1891 but 
over 4,000,000 pike perch (wall-eyes) 
were hatched and stocked in the lake. 
The years 1892 and 1893, under the su- 
pervision of Monroe Green, were more 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Franklin 


Fish Creek Ponds 


General 

Site of largest and most popular Depart- 
ment campsite, nestled amid white birch 
and red pine with 365 individual camp- 
sites, 340 of which are waterfront sites. 
Boats available, affording boat trips via 
connecting highways 


Location 


South central Franklin County off Route 
10 between Village of Tupper Lake and 
Saranac Inn 


Physical Features 

Area: Approximately 355 acres 
Maximum Depth: 55 feet 
Elevation: 1,572 feet 


AMPHITHEATER 






SQUARE POND 


Chemical Characteristics 
pH: Acid 

Transparency: Light brown 
Hunting in Vicinity 
Deer 

Bear 

Grouse 

Snowshoe Rabbit 

Bobcat 
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FISH CREEK PUBLIC CAMPSITE 


Beaver 
Otter 
Mink 
Fisher 
Raccoon 


Muskrat 


Fish Present 
Northern pike 
Smallmouth bass 
Yellow perch 
Brown bullhead 
Sunfish 
Minnows 
Suckers 


Furbearers in Vicinity 


R. G. Zilliox 
District Fisheries Manager 
N.Y.S. Conservation 
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nm County 
Rollins Pond 


General 

Site of recent and scenic Department 
campsite. Boats available.’ Adjacent to 
Fish Creek Campsite 


Location 


South central Franklin County off Route 
oo 10 between Village of Tupper Lake and 
Saranac Inn 





Physical Features 
Area: Approximately 442 acres 
Maximum Depth: 77 feet 

Elevation: 1,575 feet 


Chemical Characteristics 
pH: Acid 


Transparency: Light brown 


Hunting in Vicinity 
Deer 

Bear 

Grouse 

Snowshoe Rabbit 
Bobcat 


Furbearers in Vicinity 
Beaver 
Otter 
Mink 
Fisher 
Raccoon 
Muskrat 


Fish Present 
Lake trout 
Northern pike 
Smallmouth bass 
Yellow perch 
Brown bullhead 
Sunfish 
Minnows 
Suckers 
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N the December-January CoNnserva- 
TIONIST, Dr. Harlan Brumsted, in his 
article, “New York’s F.W.M.A..” re- 
viewed progress made within the 
framework of this dynamic young pro- 
gram as the Management Districts across 
the State took stock of their first year’s 
efforts to preserve and increase public 
hunting and fishing opportunity. 

While all District Boards were con- 
cerned with bong range plans to define 
first priority needs in their areas, many— 
particularly those within the sphere of 
heavy metropolitan hunting pressure— 
had already launched specific programs to 
reduce posting of privately-owned lands 
and to facilitate greater hunting oppor- 
tunity on State-owned lands within their 
districts. 

Now that the returns are in from the 
last hunting season, the opportunity is at 
hand to appraise the success of the several 
different approaches made. These can be 
discussed under the following classifica- 
tions: (1) Hunter Quota Areas and (2) 
Non-Quota Hunting Areas. 


Hunter Quota Areas 


Two such areas were established dur- 
ing 1959 and operated on an experimental 
basis. One is the Putnam County Co-op- 
erative Project in the lower Hudson Va!- 
ley, containing about 9,000 acres of farm 
and forest game habitat owned by 90 co- 
operators. The other is the Oak Orchard 
Project in Orleans County with about 
3,800 acres of farm game range in 23 
ownerships adjacent to the Oak Orchard 
Game Management Area in western New 
York. Here are some statistics on these 
two areas (see foot of page): 


Non-Quota Hunting Areas 


Two multiple-ownership areas of this 
type were established in 1959. These are 
the Split Rock Project in Essex County 
comprised of about 3.800 acres in 13 
ownerships, and the Crystal Lake Project 
in Albany County of about 4,000 acres in 
21 ownerships. The latter area ties into 
an adjacent 8.000-acre tract of State re- 
forestation and game management lands. 
In addition, five single-ownership areas 
were in operation beginning last hunting 


Period 


Hunters 


F.W.M.A. Hunting Areas- 


Report and Preview 


by E. L. Cheatum, Assistant Director for Fish and Game 


First year’s operation of F.W.M.A. public hunting areas is reviewed 
here. The record is analyzed critically from the points of view of the 
sportsmen, the Conservation Department and the landowners. The 
account makes interesting reading of what has transpired and offers 
a preview of hunting opportunities for sportsmen this fall—Editor 


season. These are (1) Camp Drum in 
Jefferson County, owned by the Army, 
with 65,000 of its 105,000 acres open to 
public hunting, fishing and trapping; (2) 
the Hector Grazing Area, administered by 
the U.S. Forest Service consisting of 
13,237 acres in Schuyler and Seneca coun- 
ties; (3) the 2.000-acre Finch, Pruyn 
tract in Essex County, immediately ad- 
jacent to a large tract of Forest Preserve 
land; (4) the Herkimer County area 
through co-operative agreement with the 
Cascade Lake Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, 
also adjoining Forest Preserve lands; and 
(5) the 630-acre Beresford Farm area in 
Albany County. 

Since there was no hunter control quota 
system on these areas, we have no accu- 
rate record of hunter use and game takeh 
on them. However, the military required 
issuance of a permit and a_ permitee 
check-out at the Camp Drum area and 
thus we know that, despite its late open- 
ing—November 20—there were 2,200 hun- 
ter days use of that area this past fall. It 
is anticipated there will be some 10,000 
man days use per year during a full sea- 
son of fishing, small and big game hunt- 
ing. 

So long as we can keep the posters 
down and give adequate attention to the 
co-operator’s needs in return for leaving 
his lands open, we feel our venture in this 
phase of our attack on the farmer-sports- 
man problems is off to a good start. Land- 
owner reaction to both hunter-quota and 
non-quota systems has been generally 
enthusiastic. They favor continuation and 
extension of the areas. 

Hunter reaction was particularly favor- 
able to the non-quota systems, and under- 
standably so; although it must be said 
that hunters of areas where such restric- 
tions were considered essential accepted 


the system gracefully. Actually, very few 
were unsuccessful in obtaining entrance 
to either the Putnam County or Oak 
Orchard areas, and most of them favor 
continuation and extension of these co- 
operative projects. 

The factor of cost in the maintenance 
and operation of multiple-ownership areas 
is major in considering continuation or 
expansion of this practice. From last 
year’s experience, it appears we may 
average between 25¢ and 50¢ per acre 
‘or operation of uncontrolled or non-quota 
type areas. This envisions no special 
game stocking programs to make the 
areas more attractive to hunters, nor does 
it include the application of wildlife 
habitat improvement work to increase the 
natural carrying capacity of the co-oper- 
ators’ lands. The maintenance and opera- 
tion of areas controlled by check stations 
and issuance of daily permits on a quota 
basis may average around $1 per acre. 

We need more experience on routine 
maintenance and operation of both types 
of areas before arriving at firm cost 
estimates. In some instances we over- 
patrolled and over-controlled in our ef- 
forts to assure the first year’s success of 
the areas. This added to our costs. 

We have learned that expanded areas 
may be operated at little more than last 
year’s costs, thus reducing cost rates per 
acre. Operation of check stations on a 
controlled area may be reduced to “pres- 
sure days” instead of operating them 
more continuously. As hunters become 
accustomed to use of the areas, and to 
their regulations, protective patrol serv- 
ices may not need to be so intensive. 

We wish to avoid leaving any impres- 
sion that we plan to operate any of these 
areas as “State shooting preserves.” Our 
main objectives in our co-operative work 


Game Take W ater- 
Area Operated Number Grouse Woodcock Pheasants Quail Squirrel Rabbits Deer fowl Misc. 
Putnam 10/5 - 1/31 6,689 108 68 233 61 599 274 70 51 2 
Oak Orchard 10/26-11/14 2,300 2 588 8 a 6 4 


Note: There were 38 apprehensions on the Putnam area; most of them minor in nature relating to violations of area regulations. There were two violations on the 


Oak Orchard area—shooting wateriowi aiter hours. 
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with landowners is to meet their needs for 
protection, and to increase the availability 
of lands for recreational hunting and 
fishing, and to improve natural carrying 
capacity of these lands and waters for 
fish and wildlife. We believe these to be 
our major needs. Artificial stocking of 
either fish or game should be incidental 
to these major objectives on F.W.M.A. 
co-operators’ lands, and, in many in- 
stances, may not be applied at all. If 
we were to place stress on providing arti- 
ficial supplies of game on these lands, 
we would have to add the cost of each 
piece of game stocked to the total oper- 
ating costs. This would put us squarely 
into the “shooting preserve business” 
which as noted above, we must avoid. 

Moreover, artificial stocking tends to 
increase hunting pressure, thus necessi- 
tating hunter quota controls, and a 
greater degree of hunter regimentation. 
We feel most sportsmen would rather 
avoid this wherever possible. So far as the 
private landowner is concerned, he will 
rightfully demand strict hunter control 
and all the regimentation necessary to 
his security, if hunting pressures begin to 
threaten it. 

In summary, it is good to note that the 
District Boards have settled down to 
hard-headed appraisals of their priority 
needs for each of their districts. There 
is considerable variation, as expected. 
They are realizing that in reality, the 
whole field of natural resource manage- 
ment as it relates to our fish and wildlife 
resources, is an area of their concern. 
Most land and water management pro- 
grams, private or public, have an im- 
portant bearing on management and 
public use and enjoyment of our fish and 
wildlife resources, 

Peculiar genius of the Fish and Wild- 
life Management Acct is that it constitutes 
a piece of social legislation which brings 
grass roots representation into natural 
resource management planning on a 
broad front with the Conservation De- 
partment, and provides the legal means 
for the Commissioner to include the pri- 
vate landowners and their interests into 
the programs. 

Work with private lands will continue 
to receive important attention and will 
be expanded. But this phase of our pro- 
gram will have to be kept in balance with 
the slow march forward on other fronts. 
This is so because our financial resources 
are and will continue to be limited. It 
is, therefore, necessary that careful con- 
sideration be given to overall District 
needs and that our expenditures be first 
directed toward filling those needs con- 
sidered as having highest priority. The 
resolving of these priorities is the most 
difficult challenge faced by the Boards 
and by the Conservation Department. 





Corn is the most important plant grown 
in America. It is the most efficient cereal 
for trapping energy from the sun and 
using that to convert fertile soil into food. 
Corn is the backbone of our agriculture, 
just as it was for the Incas, Mayas, 
Aztecs and Indians who preceded us. 
Flint corn, soft corn, sweet corn and 
popcorn are types which have their uses 
but dent or “field” corn is most widely 
grown and by far the most important. 

About 80 per cent of the field corn 
grown in the United States is fed to live- 
stock. From those animals we obtain 
meat, milk, eggs, fats, leather and other 
products. A relatively small amount is 
used to make hominy, corn meal and 
ready-to-eat breakfast foods. Most of 
the remainder is shipped for processing 
into other foods, starches, innumerable 
products derived from starch, alcoholic 
beverages, alcohol and raw materials for 
many industries. Chemists have discov- 
ered ways to make corn, originally a 
simple food for man and beast, serve 
a vast number of purposes. 

A kernel of corn, within its horny 
hull, is filled with white raw starch— 
called the endosperm — surrounding the 
embryo and germ of a new plant. The 
hull produces bran, which, mixed with 
gluten, is fed to cattle. The germ con- 
tains corn oil and after this is squeezed 
out there is a residue of “cake” valuable 
as cattle food. The oil is processed for 
use in the manufacture of soaps, glycerin 
and nitroglycerin. Further refined. it 
produces salad and cooking oils. Chemi- 
cal treatment of the germ yields a gummy 
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substance employed as a substitute for 
rubber in erasers, sponges or the soles 
and heels of shoes. 

Five principal types of products are 
obtained from the raw starch in the 
endosperm: corn syrups, commercial 
sugars, edible and industrial starches, 
dextrose—a simple sugar—and the sticky 
dextrins. They have a seemingly endless 
variety of uses and, in addition to dis- 
tilleries and breweries, are employed in 
more than 30 big industries such as 
those that manufacture cotton goods, 
rayon, paper products, adhesives, explo- 
sives and steel. They go into oddly 
assorted items such as lipstick, chewing 
gum and penicillin. 

Corn syrup is used in candies, ice 
cream, baking, making rayon and curing 
tobacco—more than on pancakes. It is 
delivered to some industries in tank cars 
and trucks. Corn sugar is used in the 
diets of infants and diabetics but a few 
of its more important industrial uses are 
for making vinegar, brewing, spinning 
rayon and tanning leather. Edible starch 
goes into puddings, jellies and candies. 
Industrial starches, which include laun- 
dry starch, are essential ingredients of 
baking powder, textile sizing. cosmetics 
and explosives. They may be used as 
“filler” in paper to make bags, boxes, 
envelopes, etc. Dextrins are used in 
sauces, sizing, glue. mucilage and sand 
molds for foundry castings. 

Perhaps the most important products 
of corn are the remarkable civilizations 
it has made possible-—Nature Bulletin, 


Cook Co., Il. 








Keep your hunting license 


From now on, when you give your 
wallet its annual house cleaning, don’t 
throw away your old hunting license. 
You will need it as proof that you have 
held a hunting license previously to se- 
cure your new license. 

After October 1, 1960, any person 
applying for a hunting; hunting and 
fishing (combined); big game or spe- 
cial archery license, must furnish proof 
that he has held a license before. The 
proof can be a previously issued hunting 
license or an “affidavit” from a license 
issuing agent that a license was issued 
to the applicant. 

If you do require an “affidavit.” make 
early contact with the agent who issued 
your last license. Agents usually dispose 
of their previous year’s records shortly 
after the new license g§ear begins. If 
neither an old license nor an affidavit 
is available. then the applicant must fur- 
nish a “certificate” that he has satis- 
factorily completed a four-hour course 
in Hunter Safety as given by Depart- 
ment authorized instructors. License issu- 
ing agents have a list of such instructors. 

Before this new law became effective. 
persons under the age of 21 years were 
the only ones required to give evidence 
of previous licensing or qualifications. 
The law now extends the provisions to 
all ages in an attempt to further reduce 
hunting accidents. 


Lake Erie fishing 


Lake Erie is considered to be the most 
productive of the Great Lakes although 
the various species of fish have tremen- 
dous fluctuations in abundance. At pres- 
ent, the yellow perch is at an all time 
high and smelt, sheepshead, carp and 
catfish are abundant. Wall-eyed pike fish- 
ing is expected to be better for the next 
two years based on the very successful 
spawning of this species in 1959. Un- 
fortunately, present populations of the 
much sought after blue pike and white 
fish are very low. 

Biologists have reported significant 
physical and biological changes in the 
lake. Average water temperatures have 
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increased two degrees since the 1920's, 
and marked changes have occurred in 
the abundance of fish food organisms 
living on the lake bottom. There have 
been changes in chemical composition 
of the water, too. all of which affect the 
production of fish and the organisms 
they feed on. 

Co-ordination of fisheries research and 
management of the lake is now handled 
on an international and interstate level. 
Meetings of fish and wildlife adminis- 
trators. biologists, technologists, repre- 
sentatives of sportmen’s associations and 
commercial fishermen from the four 
states (Michigan, Ohio, New York and 
Pennsylvania) and the Canadian Prov- 
ince of Ontario are held periodically to 
discuss research results and management 
plans. All of these groups, as well as 
the general public, have a tremendous 
stake in this Great Lakes fishery. 


Bugs for sale 


You can buy almost anything now in 
a package—even lady bugs. 

The Lady Bug Sales Co. of Marysville, 
California, packages and ships various 
size cartons for the small garden or the 
big farm. 

When released, the lady bugs start 
consuming aphids and as a second divi- 
dend their larvae, which are produced 
in abundance, begin feeding on other 
plant pests—spider mites, scale insects, 
mealy bugs, stinkbug eggs and others. 

Costs seem reasonable, compared to 
prices of chemical pesticides—$1.25 for 
a small garden package or $5 for a farm 
package. 

Russian forests 

Russia may not have invented forests. 
but it does have the largest forest re- 
sources in the world. As for composition. 
Russian forests are about 80 per cent 
softwoods and 20 per cent hardwoods. 

Asiatic Russia. with 19 per cent of 
the USSR population, has 77 per cent of 
the forest area. Twenty-three per cent 
of the forests are in European Russia 
where 81 per cent of the people live. 
This sector has been heavily exploited, 
but much of the eastern area is econom- 
ically inaccessible and untouched. 


the back of the book 


Where from? 


Last fall the Department’s co-operative 
F.W.M.A. hunting area in Putnam 
County supplied new answers to the 
important question (to game managers, 
at least) of where from hunters of any 
particular area hail. 

Operating on a permit system requir- 
ing hunter check-in, Putnam Area at- 
tendance (from October 5, 1959 to Feb- 
ruary 29, 1960) totaled 4,308 hunters. 
Densely populated Westchester County, 
just to the south of Putnam, contributed 
most hunters with 1,384. Following in 
order were: Bronx, 791; Queens. 566; 
Kings, 344; Putnam, 340; New York, 
280; Nassau, 250; Dutchess. 46; Rock- 
land, 11. Forty-seven came from other 
counties in numbers of less than 10 each. 

Of the _ out-of-staters, Connecticut 


hunters numbered 168, New Jersey 38 
and New Hampshire 2. 





Ingenuity 


An unsuccessful bass fisherman, trying 
his luck at Pleasant Lake, New Hamp- 
shire, noticed four strange apparitions. A 
closer look revealed them to be S.C.U.B.A. 
divers. Each carried a four-foot length of 
line, on the end of which was a baited 
hook. Interest aroused, the conventional- 
type angler learned that the four skin- 
divers were going down to the level of the 
bass. They would dangle the baited line in 
front of the fish and the bass would bite. 

Game Department officials upon learn- 
ing of this unorthodox method of bass 
fishing, scratched their heads in puzzle- 
ment, studied the lawbooks, and came up 
with the decision that nothing in the rules 
said it couldn’t be done. 
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successful than any previous years and 
it was hoped to increase production still 
more but by 1894 the Clayton Hatchery 
was only hatching and planting half the 
pike perch and white fish the Commis- 
sion had anticipated although these 
species had reached over 35,000,000 in 
number. 

In 1895 under the administration of 
the newly formed Fisheries. Game and 
Forest Commission, M. B. Hill was back 
on the payroll offering early evidence 
that you can’t keep a good hatchery man 
down. He was re-employed as foreman of 
the Clayton Hatchery which was being 
operated as a sub-station of the Caledo- 
nia Hatchery from the collecting of 
white fish and cisco eggs in the fall to 
the hatching of pike perch and the col- 
lection of largemouth bass in the spring. 

While some trout had been hatched at 
Clayton in previous years, none had been 
reared to fingering size until 1896 when 
a limited number of lake trout and 
brown trout were held in the hatchery 
for several months. The production of 
white fish, cisco, and pike perch had 
been increased to 45,000,000 and a few 
largemouth bass fry were being obtained 
from adult bass in the hatchery ponds. 
James Annin, Superintendent of Hatch- 
eries, stated that he was convinced that 
fifteen to twenty thousand eight-month- 


The Clayton Fish Hatchery 
(Continued from page 27) 


old trout could be raised annually at 
this hatchery judging from the success 
obtained that year. This was the first 
year that the State hatcheries went in 
for the rearing and distribution of larger 
trout, when over 140,000 more than eight 
months old were stocked. Previous to 
1895 all trout were stocked as fry. 

By 1897, the operating expense of the 
Clayton Hatchery was $1,969.63 or ap- 
proximately the amount that M. B. Hill 
had recommended for a budget several 
years before. The hatchery was closed 
during the summer and reopened in 
October for the collection of lake trout. 
white fish and cisco eggs. Production 
was down somewhat. particularly on 
white fish because of the difficulty en- 
countered in obtaining eggs from Lake 
Ontario. Although it had been suggested 
that trout be reared to larger size at this 
station, no trout were hatched in 1898 
and production of other fish had fallen 
off considerably with the exception of 
largemouth bass, 115,000 fry of this 
species having been hatched in the pond 
and stocked in public waters. It was 
noted that the total expenditure for this 
hatchery in 1899 was only $524.40 and 
largemouth bass was the only species 
produced, there being 132.000 fry re- 
corded that year. 

The report of 1900 and those after 


make no mention of the Clayton Hatch- 
ery and it can be assumed that the State 
ceased to operate it after the bass were 
distributed in the spring of 1899, since 
this was the last activity reported. To 
further substantiate this, the Oneida 
Hatchery at Constantia was built in 
1898 for the purpose of hatching white 
fish, pike perch and bass and by 1900 
was producing much larger numbers of 
those species than Clayton had ever been 
able to do. 

It would appear that the Commission- 
ers of Fisheries operated the Clayton 
Hatchery, under lease, from M. B. Hill 
in the late 1800’s to augment the supply 
of fish for stocking at a time when re- 
quests were being received from all 
parts of the State to replenish the fish 
in waters that were fast being depleted. 
To meet the demand for more fish the 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission 
had been building new hatcheries and 
by the year 1899 ten State hatcheries 
were in production and more fish of all 
species were hatched and stocked than 
ever before. Just what became of the 
Clayton Hatchery is not known but the 
writer believes it not to have been used 
for hatchery purposes after that time. 
During the eighteen years of its exist- 
ence it aided to no small extent in filling 
the needs of the time. 





Pheasant Dog Futurity 


The 27th Pheasant Dog Futurity will 
return again this year to the nationally- 
famed pheasant trial grounds at the 
Three Rivers Game Management Area, 
Baldwinsville. This will be the 11th con- 
secutive running of this ringneck event 
over the Three Rivers’ courses. 

The Pheasant Dog Futurity was in- 
augurated on October 30, 1932, pat- 
terned after the Quail Futurity, which 
had its beginning in 1903. The initial 
running of the ringneck event was held 
in the fall of 1934 at Tonawanda, near 
Buffalo, and ran each year thereafter 
over the Tonawanda courses until the 
fall of 1950 when the change was made 
to Baldwinsville. It was a move dictated 
for the benefit of this trial as well as 
the National Open Pheasant Champion- 
ship, which each year has followed the 
running of the Futurity. Industrialization 
and urbanization in the Buffalo area 
doomed the grounds. 

The Three Rivers courses will enjoy 
great prominence again in 1960. The Na- 
tional Pheasant Shooting Dog Champion- 
ship will start on Thursday, October 6; 
the National Amateur Pheasant Cham- 
pionship is to begin October 10; the 


Pheasant Futurity, October 13; the cal- 
endar ending with the presentation of 
the National Open Pheasant Champion- 
ship on October 15. 


Tenth for F.P.A.? 


The paint has hardly dried on the 
marked trees before loggers are bidding 
on them. It is encouraging to see the 
wood lots marketed, but discouraging to 
see how many of them, even after being 
marked, are being slaughtered by indif- 
ferent logging concerns with co-operators’ 
permission. It might be well if we gave 
some thought to the present Forest 
Practice Act program and as to its pres- 
ent effectiveness compared to its poten- 
tial if there were some teeth in it. There 
is a limit to how effective words can be 
when they have to combat loggers’ dol- 
lars. In all too many cases the dollars 
seem to carry more weight.—A. B. Fick, 
Forester 


Forest insect control 


It is possible to control destructive 
insects without killing them outright 
with toxic chemicals. It can be done by 
using: (1) Microbial agents, principally 
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viruses and bacteria; (2) genetic means, 
such as the release of irradiated sterile 
males into local populations; and (3) 
anti-metabolites and hormones. The last 
are naturally or synthetically derived 
chemicals that do not kill the insect by 
direct action on vital tissues; they dis- 
rupt or stop the metabolic processes of 
the insect so that it fails to complete 
development. 

Each of the methods has one or more 
advantages over the insecticidal method: 
(1) Specificity—acting on just one spe- 
cies, and, possibly, its immediate rela- 
tives; (2) carry-over effects—continued 
and sometimes intensified mortality in 
successive generations; (3) no harmful 
effects on fish and wildlife, beneficial 
insects, or plants; (4) less expensive, 
especially on a long term basis. 

Most of all the disadvantages is being 
slower acting, thus requiring application 
before an insect population builds up to 
damaging levels. However, these meth- 
ods could be possible supplementary 
measures to chemical control. Proper 
development and use of them could de- 
crease the necessity for emergency con- 
trol action with insecticides, particularly 
on a large scale. 
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Canada’s Great Lakes 
Research Program 


(Continued from page 5) 


file showing sediments overlying rock in 
the eastern basin. Information of this 
sort combined with ancillary meteoro- 
logical data (winds. air temperatures, 
etc.) will allow analysis and explanation 
of the changing habits of the lakes, and 
eventually provide forecasts of them. 

The Great Lakes research program 
has been developed as a result of the 
combined efforts of many individuals. 
Fortunately the promotional job that 
was necessary to secure financial support 
for the work is now complete. and 
Canadian scientific workers can look for- 
ward to a long-term program, in close 
co-operation with each other and with 
American colleagues. As in so many hu- 
man activities, a spirit of co-operation 
has animated the development, which 
should have lasting benefit to the Great 
Lakes region. 


Putnam co-op 


During the 1959-60 hunting season, 
October 5 through February 29, hunters 
found ready access to pursue their sport 
on the 9,000-acre F.W.M.A. Co-operative 
Hunting Area in Putnam County, thanks 
to the generous co-operation of 93 private 
landowners who signed up under the 
management plan. The operation was an 
immense success. 

Thirteen different species of upland 
game, big game and waterfowl were 
harvested! Here they are in the order 
of numbers taken: Squirrel 599, cotton- 
tail 311, pheasant 233, grouse 108, deer 
70, woodcock 68, quail 61, wood duck 31, 
black duck 11, mallard 7, green-winged 
teal 2, raccoon 2 and Canada goose 1. 

There were 7,119 hunter visits to the 
area for a total of 30,241 hours and 1,504 
pieces of game were harvested. 


Home industry 


Vance and Kenneth Lucas, F.P.A. co- 
operators from Nicholville, have a highly 
successful maple sugar operation. Begun 
only five years ago, they have built up a 
thriving maple cream and syrup market 
in nearby Massena. Mrs. Lucas makes 
the cream in her kitchen on a machine 
that Vance designed and built himself. 
It is put up by the pound in clear plastic 
food freezer containers, and sells for $1 
a pound. A gallon of syrup produces 
eight pounds of cream. 

Meantime, the Lucas’ have done a fine 
job of improving their sugar bush— 
F. W. Bassett, C. O. Nevin, Foresters 
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Earl Sutherland retires 


One of New York’s most colorful 
Game Protectors, Earl L. Sutherland. 
has retired after 34 years of distin- 
guished service. 

Earl began his career in 1926 in Yates 
County and was transferred to Wayne 
County in 1938 and has been there 
since. He was well-known to the thou- 
sands of fishermen who have frequented 
Sodus Bay in Lake Ontario. An ardent 
naturalist and conservationist, he was a 
local authority on wildlife, especially 
song birds and carried on many a feed- 
ing and banding program along with his 
thousand and one duties as a Game Pro- 
tector and field serviceman of the De- 
partment. 

As a veteran of World War I, Earl 
served with distinction in the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps; in fact, he was one of only 
six survivors of his original company. 
He, also, served as Commander of Wol- 
cott Post 881, American Legion, for three 
years. 

Earl was recently honored at a retire- 
ment party where over a hundred per- 
sons including Department colleagues. 
friends and relatives wished him a long 
and pleasant retirement. 


St. Lawrence report 


Three St. Lawrence County welfare 
crews thinning, weeding and pruning 
county plantations in District 7 are still 
operating, each crew numbering from 
75 to 125 men. 

To date, the operation has yielded 
1,700 cords of pulp from about 212 
acres. Many additional acres were 
cleaned of competing hardwoods and 
practically all of the area covered has 
been pruned, much of it to 17 feet. Ap- 
proximately 40 acres of the better areas 
were marked and cut selectively with a 
very satisfactory result. Skidding is done 
with horses, resulting in very little dam- 
age to standing trees.—F. W. Bassett, 
C. O. Nevin, Foresters 


Managed fire 


Twenty years ago the use of fire in 
forest management was frowned upon by 
many foresters, vehemently by some, 
despite strong evidence that fire favored 
the perpetuation of several valuable 
forest types. Today, controlled fire is ac- 
cepted by most foresters as a useful man- 
agement tool, although, admittedly, it is 
a dangerous tool to handle and is ap- 
plicable only in certain areas. Prescribed 
fire may be used for either or both of 
two purposes: (1) As a silvicultural 
treatment, and (2) as an aid in con- 
trolling wildfires—NorTHEASTERN For- 
EST EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 


Recreation research 


A new research center—the first Forest 
Service unit with recreation research as 
its primary objective—has been estab- 
lished at Warren, Pa. The new center 
will conduct research in wildlife habitat 
also, and continue timber-management 
research programs. 


Of particular interest is the immediate 
effort in recreation research which en- 
tails the preparation of a regional prob- 
lem analysis for the Northeast, and the 
beginning of studies on several of the 
most pressing problems in recreation. 


Immediate objectives of the study are: 
(1) To determine how to measure recrea- 
tion use; (2) to develop guides and 
criteria for selecting and developing new 
recreation areas, especially for camping 
and picnicking; (3) to determine how 
recreation use, under management, can 
be integrated and harmonized with tim- 
ber, water, and wildlife uses; (4) to 
determine user preferences in outdoor 
recreation; and (5) to establish pilot- 
operation areas for outdoor recreation 
research and demonstrations. 


A high priority in wildlife habitat re- 
search has been assigned and the prepa- 
ration of a problem analysis for the 
Northeastern region and the installation 
of initial studies on several of the most 
pressing and important problems _in- 
cludes: (1) Determination of methods 
of managing for maximum habitat de- 
velopment where timber is a secondary 
crop; (2) the wildlife-carrying capacity 
of forests managed for timber and water 
as primary products; (3) how manipula- 
tion of forest cover affects wildlife and 
fish; (4) the damage to forest regenera- 
tion from deer browsing; and (5) how 
to control deer damage to forest re- 
generation. 


Results of these studies should be of 
considerable interest and help to land- 
owners, administrators and the public in 
general. 
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Alvin G. Whitney 
| Se, 


Back in 1948 when this magazine was 
casting about for flower and bird illus- 
trations for its covers, there was a genial 
little gentleman of the old school who 
was assistant director of the New York 
State Museum. Through his co-operation, 
THE CONSERVATIONIST was able to have 
the loan oi color plates from the State 
Education Department from which to 
make electroplates for use on its pages. 


The arrangement continued mutually 
beneficial after his retirement. 
It was with deep regret that we 


learned of Dr. Alvin G. Whitney’s death 
on June 19th. We will remember him 
for his courtesies and support in the 
magazine’s early days and ever be in- 
debted to him as a leading naturalist 
who took such a helpful interest in our 


efforts.—R.B.M. 








Solid gold ducks 


Some of the most expensive ducks ever 
taken, at least in upstate New York, 
were shot this spring on the St. Law- 
rence River. 

The out-of-season gunners, Gordon C. 
O’Brien, 48, and Cyril D. Heath, 58, 
both of Alexandria Bay, did the taking 
and paid fines totaling $2,905. Adding 
to the cost, their boat, valued at $693, 
was confiscated in the bargain. 

Credit for apprehension of these vio- 
lators goes to Game Protector Paul Thie- 
beau of the Department’s Watertown 
Division, Federal Agent David S. Dupee 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Canadian Warden Loren Irvine and per- 
sonnel of the Canadian Mounted Police. 
These enforcement men, working co- 
operatively, had followed the activities of 
O’Brien and Heath for some time, finally 
springing the trap early this year. The 
pair had bagged 93 ducks, shooting off 
an island on the Canadian side of the 
border. Protectors followed them into 
Alexandria Bay where they located boat, 
guns and ducks but lost track of O’Brien 
and Heath—temporarily. 


Some good detective work on gun 
registration numbers (at Canadian cus- 
toms) and a name on a bottle of pre- 
scription pills led to their arrest and 
ultimate penalty payment. 

If repossession of the boat is effected 
—at full assessed value—and added to 
the fine, these out-of-season ducks figure 
to have cost O’Brien and Heath just 
about $50 per bird. 


Fewer duck bands 


For the 10 years prior to the recent 
hunting season for migratory game birds, 
there has been a steady increase annu- 
ally in the number of bird bands re- 
ported to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s Patauxent Research Center. 
Most of the reports are received during 
the five-month period, September through 
January. This steady increase of 10 per 
cent or more annually dropped sharply 
for the 1959-60 hunting season; instead, 
a 23 per cent decrease was recorded. 
The decline could be related to the low 
breeding population which resulted from 
last year’s drought, and from last sea- 
son’s reduction of bag limits and hunt- 
ing time. But whatever the basic rea- 
sons, the records reflect a considerable 
drop in waterfowl kill by hunters last 


fall. 


Licenses for the military 


Most military personnel will be re- 
quired to have appropriate licenses for 
hunting, fishing or trapping in New 
York this year. The only exception 
under the new law will be for military 
personnel who are legal residents of 
New York, but who may be stationed 
outside the State and return on leave 
or furlough. They will be eligible—dur- 
ing appropriate open seasons—to hunt, 
fish or trap, during the first 30 days of 
any such leave or furlough in New York, 
provided they carry their furlough or 
leave papers and identification tags with 
them. 

Non-resident military personnel sta- 
tioned in New York State are eligible 
for a citizen-resident license, with its 
corresponding lower fee, regardless of 
their citizen or resident status or 
the length of time they have been sta- 
tioned in New York. But non-resident 
military personnel stationed outside New 
York State must obtain the appropriate 
non-resident licenses to hunt or fish in 
New York. 

This change in the law brings New 
York’s requirements for licensing of 
military personnel into line with the 
laws of most other states. 
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Flatfish 


Flounder and fluke produced a size- 
able sports fishing catch in Long Island’s 
Great South Bay from April 1 to October 
31, 1959, according to the Conservation 
Department’s Marine Inshore Fisheries 
Project. 

Totals showed that 383,227 angler days 
produced an estimated 1,642,918 fluke 
and 1,384,589 flounders or 94 per cent 
of the total sport-fishery landings in Great 
South Bay. 


Digester bullets 


Flying hot lead from hunters’ guns 
during the hunting season ends up as 
dormant cold lead in the digesters of the 
Scott Paper Company. 

When softwood trees are cut for pulp- 
wood and transported, sometimes hun- 
dreds of miles, to the mill, the pellets 
are unlocked from the wood in the cook- 
ing process and settle to the bottom of 
the digesters. A variety of calibers and 
sizes turn up each month. 


The dog derby 


The merry little beagle, America’s 
long-time favorite, continues as_ the 
country’s top dog, according to a dog 
research center in New York. 

The ten most popular breeds for 1959 
in the order of their popularity were: 
Beagle, poodle, Chihuahua, dachshund, 
German shepherd, cocker spaniel, boxer, 
Pekingese, collie and Boston terrier. 


Trotline cigars 


Nova Nash of the Missouri Conserva- 
tion Commission tells about a new twist 
to the old story of using tobacco for bait 
and clubbing the fish when they poke 
their heads out of water to spit. The Com- 
mission’s Lincoln County Conservation 
Agent recently found a trotline on which 
cigar butts had been placed for bait. And 
one catfish had been landed by the un- 
usual attraction! 


Mechanized wren 


Wrens are notorious for selecting odd 
nesting sites but one of the oddest sites 
of all is reported by a Field Agent of the 
Missouri Conservation Commission. He 
found a wren nest inside the brake and 
clutch housing of a farm tractor. 

The tractor was in daily use and 
mother wren followed it to feed her 
young, entering through the clutch and 
brake pedal holes. 

The young wrens were hatched pre- 
cariously amid all the moving machinery, 
but apparently fared pretty well. 
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Life in a hole 


A forest is much more than just trees. 
It includes all of the underbrush, wild- 
flowers and other vegetation that grow 
beneath these trees, as well as all of its 
animal life, both large and small. Sun- 
shine, rain, wind, soil, and the leaf litter 
on the ground are part of it, too. A for- 
est is a community—a fabric in which 
the lives of its inhabitants are woven 
together and into their surroundings by 
a complex web of interrelations. Tree 
holes, together with the birds, mammals 
and small life which they shelter, fur- 
nish an important binding force in this 
forest community. 

A hole in a living tree is usually 
caused by an injury which breaks through 
the bark and exposes the sapwood. This 
is followed by weathering and the infec- 
tion of the raw wood by fungi and bac- 
teria. Sometimes, before the wound is 
closed by the healing overgrowth of bark, 
the softened wood is invaded by carpen- 
ter ants and boring beetles. Many tree 
holes are started by ground fires which 
scorch the bark, by wind-broken branch- 
es, by lightning, or by cuts and bruises. 
Probably, most of them begin by the 
process of natural pruning in which the 
lower branches of a tree become starved 
for sunlight, die and break off. Most heal 
over but some develop cavities. 

A zray fox may rear her kits in the 
high deep hollow of an oak snag. In 
May, young raccoons are often seen tak- 
ing a sun bath just outside the entrance 
of their mother’s tree den. Opossums 
regularly sleep away their days in hol- 
low trees, but sometimes, a female is 
found prowling in daylight with her 
mouse-sized brood of young clinging to 
her back. Other daytime sleepers in our 
tree holes are flying squirrels, white- 
footed mice, and three or four kinds of 
bats. Fox squirrels sleep at night and 
rear their young either in tree holes or 
in leaf nests called drays. Some trees 
have both a day shift and a night shift. 

The wood duck nests here more than 
any other duck. The eggs are laid, in- 
cubated and hatched in a tree hole. Then, 
as the hen calls, the ducklings tumble to 
the ground and she leads them to water. 
The sparrow hawk, screech owl, barred 
owl, and long-eared owl breed in tree 
holes; also sometimes, the great horned 
owl. The nest cavity of a screech owl 
may contain hundreds of mouse skulls. 

The woodpeckers—downy, hairy, red- 
bellied, red-headed, and flickers—all nest 
in tree holes. So do such year-round birds 
as the chickadee, titmouse, and nut- 
hatch, as well as those imported pests, 
the English sparrow and starling. Five 
summer visitors regularly nest in holes 
—the beloved bluebird and house wren, 
which seem to prefer the company of 
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man; the tree swallow and prothonotary 
warbler (usually in dead trees over 
water) ; and the crested flycatcher, with 
the curious habit of draping a piece of 
snake skin at the entrance to its nest. 

The little tree frog with its bird-like 
voice likes the cool interior of trees. So 
do swarms of wild honeybees and hun- 
dreds of species of insects, mites, and 
other small life found in the mold in- 
side tree holes. 

All bird houses are merely imitation 
tree holes.—Nature Bulletin, Forest Pre- 
serve District. Cook County, Ill. 





Bird apartments 


The bird world has gone skyscraper 
for apartment facilities. Branchport now 
claims the largest structure yet—a 230- 
unit apartment for purple martins, con- 
structed by George Sutherland. 

The house is five feet square and 
eight and one-half feet high, weighing 
some 800 pounds. The apartments con- 
sist of 230 six-inch square compartments 
including a penthouse for two privileged 
pairs. 

This biggest of bird dwellings is lo- 
cated at the edge of the Verdi Burtch 
Memorial Bird Sanctuary at the north 
end of Keuka Lake’s west branch and 
is one of many wildlife developments 
that Mr. Sutherland has tackled over 
the years. His brother is Game Protec- 
tor Earl S. Sutherland, recently retired. 

Mr. Sutherland is 73 years young and 
he not only constructed this house in 
six weeks but erected the scaffolding 
from which six men hoisted the house 
in place on a 30-foot telephone pole 14 
inches in diameter. It is sunk six feet 
in the ground and guyed with wires 
for stability. 

Last report was that the house was 
half occupied with more tenants arriv- 
ing daily. 

Now Mr. Sutherland is drafting plans 
for a 46-apartment addition to the struc- 
ture for next spring. 


Hunting color safety 


Color tests conducted with military 
personnel at Fort Devens in co-operation 
with the Massachusetts Department of 
Natural Resources have given good evi- 
dence of which colors afford a hunter the 
most protection. Tests indicate that the 
reds and yellows commonly worn by 
deer hunters provide the least protection 
of any of the colors used in the test. 

After some 30,000 observations by un- 
biased military personnel, 8 per cent of 
which were known to have defective 
color perception, fluorescent blaze-orange 
was found to be the most consistently 
visible under all conditions. It was close- 
ly followed by fluorescent neon-red. 
Other colors ranged downwards in de- 
tectability with ordinary red and yellow 
at the bottom of the list. 

Ordinary yellow showed a tendency to 
be dangerous if worn while deer hunt- 
ing. In one part of the test, 78 riflemen 
were taken on a range using disappear- 
ing targets of various colors and _ in- 
structed to fire only at the white targets. 
Nine of them also fired at yellow targets, 
which indicates that they mistook yellow 
for white. Previous tests by the US. 
Navy had also indicated that yellow 
objects could be mistaken for white. The 
dangers of wearing white or anything 
that could be mistaken for white while 
hunting white-tailed deer are apparent. 

Hunting is probably among the safest 
of participant sports, according to insur- 
ance statistics, but making it safer is a 
prime concern of everyone interested in 
the sport. Hunting rates seventeenth in 
terms of accidents per 100,000 partici- 
pants, following football, baseball, horse- 
back riding, skiing, boating, skating, 
swimming and several other popular 
participant sports. 

If blaze-orange or neon-red will serve 
to make hunting even safer than it is 
now, then we’re for them. 


Markets for wood 


Woodland owners of the State may be 
interested in the listing of wood-using 
plants that the Conservation Department 
publishes periodically. The most recent 
is for February, 1960. The list is com- 
piled by Department Foresters accord- 
ing to Forest Districts and by counties 
to more effectively assist woodland 
owners in locating markets for their 
products. 

The list is offered without recommen- 
dation or preference and includes the 
majority of plants in the State. Others 
are added as they become known. The 
list is available from N.Y.S. Conserva- 
tion Dept., Division of Lands and 
Forests, State Campus, Albany. There is 
no charge. 
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Greenwood Lake trout 


For years, fisheries biologists of New 
Jersey and New York had heard nothing 
good about the fishing in Greenwood 
Lake—a fine body of water that 
stretches across the border and is shared 
by these two states. Surveys of the situ- 
ation showed there was considerable 
truth to the reports; chain pickerel fish- 
ing was way off and the largemouth bass 
weren't doing too well either; the only 
thing in good supply was yellow perch 
and sunfish. 

Meanwhile, the New Jersey depart- 
ment had experienced some _ successes 
with a put-and-take trout stocking pro- 
gram in Lake Hopatcong, one of the 
larger lakes in North Jersey. Environ- 
mental conditions at that lake are very 
much the same as those in Greenwood 
Lake so it was decided to try this same 
type of program at Greenwood. Before- 
hand, however, and because whatever is 
done in one part of the lake must be con- 
sistent for the whole, if fishermen from 
both states which share this water are to 
profit, fisheries biologists of the two 
states got together on studies and a 
management program. As a consequence. 
it was decided to try out the put-and- 
take trout stocking system, for an experi- 
mental three-year period. Next, repre- 
sentatives of the two states met with 
members of the Orange County (New 
York) and the Passaic County (New 
Jersey) sportsmen’s federations. It was 
mutually agreed that the states would 
stock 3,000 adult trout (1,000 each of 
brook, brown and rainbow) every year 
for three years. A percentage of each 
species of trout was then tagged. The 
sportsmen’s federations, as their part of 
the bargain, agreed to collect all pos- 
sible fish tags and any other pertinent 
data. Representatives of the federations 
arranged for check stations at numerous 
boat liveries. They also arranged a sys- 
tem of prizes to be awarded to success- 
ful anglers. 





To date, the program gives every in- 
dication of being successful, although it 
cannot be fully evaluated until the close 
of the present season (1960). 


During the 1958 season, 62.7 per cent 
of the brook trout were caught. In 1959, 
this figure dropped to 55.2 per cent— 
still a healthy return. Of the 1958 
brookies, 0.1 per cent were caught in 
1959. 

During the 1958 season, 33.6 per cent 
of the rainbows and 31.9 per cent of 
the brown trout were captured, while in 
1959, 22.5 per cent of the rainbows and 
25.5 per cent of the brown trout were 
creeled. It is interesting to note that in 
the 1959 season, 9.5 per cent of the 
rainbows and 11.2 per cent of the brown 
trout stocked in 1958 were caught. This 
return of carry-over trout is not out- 
standing but what is outstanding is the 
growth of these fish. Brown trout that 
were in the lake for an average of 12 
months showed a gain of 614 inches. 
One fish grew 11 inches and gained a 
total of 6 pounds, 2 ounces in 13 
months. 

If all goes well, more big trout are in 
prospect in years ahead for Greenwood 
Lake anglers. 





Sportsmen's bonus 


North Country sportsmen figure to net 
an estimated 10,000 man-days of recrea- 
tion because of an agreement made last 
fall between the Army and the Conserva- 
tion Department under its Fish and 
Wildlife Management Act Program. 

Scene of the action is the Army’s 
60,000-acre Camp Drum in the St. 
Lawrence Valley’s Jefferson County. 
Under the agreement, which runs for a 
five-year period, with renewal options, 
deer hunting, small game hunting (snow- 
shoe hares, grouse, woodcock, etc.) and 
fishing are afforded under a permit sys- 
tem administered by Reservation per- 
sonnel. 

For details on the success of the first 
season, see “F.W.M.A. Hunting Areas— 
a Report and a Prevue,” in this issue. 


Porcupine repellent 


An effective porcupine repellent has 
been reported from the University of 
Massachusetts. Experiments with beta 
nitrostyrene has been found to be 75 to 
90 per cent effective by W. E. Dodge, a 
graduate student, working with it. 

It is suitable for spraying cottages, 
boats and similar items but its present 
cost precludes its use for broadcast ap- 
plications. 


Lumber for Roadbuilding 


Public highway construction during 
1959 required 395 million board feet of 
lumber, plus 104 million board feet of 
timber piling. 
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Worse than fire 


Damage to sawtimber in New York’s 
forests by insects and disease is 18 
times as great as the fire loss—the more 
spectacular enemy of forests—according 
to Howard A. Hanlon, chairman of the 
New York Forest Industries Committee. 

The State annually suffers an average 
loss of 63 million board feet of saw- 
timber to disease and another 10 million 
to insects. The loss to forest fires is 4 
million board feet. Another 70 million 
board feet is reported to be lost to 
miscellaneous causes, including animal 
and storm damage and the natural death 
of trees crowded out by more vigorous 
competitors in the forest. 

The total loss to natural causes is 
nearly one-fourth of the amount of New 
York sawtimber harvested each year for 
man’s use—630 million board feet—and 
the lost sawtimber would provide enough 
lumber to build 14,700 frame homes. 
Among major diseases and insects infect- 
ing New York’s forests are white pine 
blister rust, oak wilt, gypsy moth and 
“dieback” of birch, oak and ash. 

The total natural timber loss of 147 
million feet, according to the industry 
spokesman, is from the State’s 12 mil- 
lion acres of commercial forest land 
only. Per acre losses are far greater on 
the 2 million-acre Adirondack Forest 
Preserve where constitutional provision 
bars the practice of forest management. 


Mass marking fish 


The desirability of marking large num- 
bers of fish without handling each fish has 
long been recognized. The conventional 
methods of fin clipping or tagging have 
been used for a number of years but re- 
quire handling each fish individually and 
this is time consuming and often causes 
mortality. A technique has been developed 
in New Hampshire by Professor C. F. 
Jackson of the University of New Hamp- 
shire which makes it possible to mark 
several fish at one time in the dip-net used 
in transferring them from one tank to 
another. The number treated at one time 
depends on size and species. 

A substance known as “Derbylite” is 
injected under the scales of fish by means 
of compressed air. Derbylite is visible only 
under fluorescent light, it appears to be 
permanent, and is non-toxic to fish and 
humans. The fact that fishermen cannot 
recognize fish marked by the new method 
and report taking them, and that a flu- 
orescent light must be used in identifying 
the fish, are disadvantages but these seem 
to be outweighed by the large numbers of 
fish that can be marked at one time and 
the ease with which distinctive markings 
can be applied to different lots of fish 
stocked in the same waters by using com- 
binations of the various colors available. 
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“Fish and Game Journal” 


Reports of research and management 
studies on fish, wildlife and related sub- 
jects in New York are presented twice 
yearly in The New York Fish and Game 
Journal. The latest isue of the Journal 
presented such papers as “Biology and 
Vital Statistics of Rainbow Trout in the 
Finger Lakes Region;” “Use of Drugs 
in Handling Black Bears,” and “Trout 
Growth in Hatcheries.” The next issue 
will carry technical papers on “Rabies 
in Wildlife and Control Methods in 
New York:” “Canvasback Abundance 
in New York” and “Reactions of Carp 
to Food and Flavors.” 

The Journal averages about 250 pages. 
Tt is 6” x 9”, paper-bound, printed on 
good quality stock, and is well illus- 
trated with half tones, figures and tables. 
It is distributed free to official conserva- 
tion agencies, organizations, scientific in- 
stitutions and libraries. Others may sub- 
scribe at $1.50 per year or purchase 
single copies at 75¢ each. 

Correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor, Robert W. Darrow, N.Y.S. 
Conservation Department, State Campus, 


Albany 1. 





Hair, hides and tallow 


Since prehistoric times, especially in 
cold and temperate climates, mankind has 
depended upon hairy mammals for food 
and for materials to fashion clothing, 
shelters, weapons, implements, and orna- 
ments. Some of our American Indians had 
not progressed much beyond that when 
the white man came. They were Stone Age 
people. 

For example, the Dakota or Sioux were 
nomads who roamed the Great Plains, at- 
tempted no agriculture, and depended en- 
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tirely upon the millions of bison. Their 
only domestic animal and beast of burden 
was the dog. Their portable tipi was a 
conical framework of slender poles cov- 
ered with hides of the buffalo. Buffalo 
flesh was their chief food. Surplus meat 
was dried into “jerky” to be eaten in 
emergencies, or pulverized and mixed 
with tallow, marrow, and berries to make 
pemmican. 

They used every part of the animal. 
including its horns, bones, sinews and 
hoofs. Brains and tallow were used in 
preparing skins for robes, shirts. mocca- 
sins, leggings. pouches, parfleches, etc. 
Raw hides were stretched over the frames 
of shields, saddles, and the tub-like bull- 
boats for crossing streams. Buffalo drop- 
pings or “chips” were the only fuel on 
those treeless plains. 

The pioneer explorers, hunters and set- 
tlers in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and II- 
linois found a country teeming with buf- 
falo, elk, bear, deer and the smaller 
furbearers, as well as wild turkeys and 
other gamebirds. Men like Daniel Boone, 
Abraham Hanks and George Rogers Clark 
adopted the Indian’s dress and many of 
his skills. The early settlers copied them. 

A pioneer wore moccasins of deer or 
buffalo skin, thigh-length buckskin leg- 
gings. a long fringed buckskin shirt, and 
a broad leather belt which held his pow- 
der horn, bullet bag, skinning knife and 
tomahawk. Only the coonskin cap was his 
own design. Not until the early part of the 
19th Century was leather generally dis- 
carded for textile clothing. 

The settler used game, and later, .do- 
mestic animals, for many purposes other 
than food and clothing. Frequently, in 
building a cabin, rawhide thongs were 
used to secure the rafters and tie down the 
ends of the clapboards or “shakes” on the 
roof. The door might be hung on rawhide 
hinges. On his bed, stretched thongs sup- 
ported a bearskin mattress or a straw tick, 
and bearskins or buffalo hides, with the 
hair on, covered him. 

Tallow from buffalo and deer was used 
to convert deer hides into buckskin. Bits 
of it were scrupulously saved for use in 
“grease lamps’”—a gourd or scraped out 
turnip. As soon as a family acquired a big 
iron kettle, tallow was used to make can- 
dles and soft soap. 

Commercial tallow, today, is the hard 
fat or suet about the stomachs, kidneys 
and loins of cattle and sheep. Some of it 
is used by candle manufacturers, and 
some in making oleomargarine, but the 
principal use is in soaps. Large quantities 
are exported to Germany, Japan and other 
countries. 

In Chicago there is a hide, hair and tal- 
low market similar to those trading in 
grain, livestock and produce. Hair, ob- 
tained from tanneries where it is separat- 


ed from “green” hides, is used for pad- 
ding in upholstery, mats beneath carpets 
and rugs, pipe coverings and other prod- 
ucts. Hides, of course, are used to make 
leathers and the prices fluctuate accord- 
ing to the supply of and demand for each 
items as “northern trimmed” horsehides, 
sheep pelts, cowhides, slunks (unborn 
calf skins), kipskins, and heavy calfskins. 
—Nature Bulletin, Forest Preserve Dis- 
trict, Cook County, Ill. 


Michigan progress 


A gradual and moderate realignment 
of Michigan’s fisheries program will 
gradually upgrade field management, 
research, public fishing site acquisition 
and development and lake and stream 
improvement over the next seven fiscal 
years. Counterbalancing that trend, 
there will be a 9 per cent cut in fish 
hatchery activities by the end of that 
period. 

Steered by a committee composed of 
key divisional officials, field management 
will be aimed at integrating all of the 
fish division’s activities, and special 
emphasis will be directed at stimulating 
additional technical assistance from the 
district level. Research, the keystone to 
fisheries work, will be expanded as con- 
ditions permit. The Department’s Insti- 
tute for Fisheries Research assumes an 
even more important role than in the 
past. It will supervise planning of the 
fish division’s research projects through- 
out the state and will act as a clearing 
agency for all technical papers prepared 
by division personnel. 


W/ MN) A 


Hula fishing 


The once-popular hula hoop is being 
put to a new use. In place of wiggles, they 
invite nibbles in Kansas. Since the plastic 
hoops float, they are being used for pond 
fishing. Short drop lines with baited 
hooks are attached to the hoops, which 
then are floated out into the middle of 
ponds. Results approximate those of 
trotline or jug fishing. 
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Something new at Kitchawan 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, in cele- 
bration of its 50th Anniversary year, has 
dedicated a new research laboratory at 
its field station in Kitchawan. As re- 
search facilities go, this one-story, 16- 
room laboratory of white-painted brick 
and glass is both small and very young, 
having been in use only since last fall. 
But its potential is enormous. From it 
some day may come a cure for cancer. 

Dr. Paul R. Burkholder, discoverer of 
chloromycetin, is the Botanic Garden’s 
Director of Research and heads a team 
of 12 scientists. He explains: “The 
objective of our work is the cure of 
human ailments by means of plant 
products. We work with plants collected 
all over the world from diverse sources. 
From the soil we have been testing hun- 
dreds of different kinds of streptomyces, 
the tiny plants which impart to soil its 
characteristic smell. When we are not 
mountain climbers, we turn to the sea 
and become skin divers.” 

Research, however, is just one of three 
goals foreseen for this field station. An- 
other direct result of the purchase of 
the Westchester 223-acre tract in 1956 is 
the moving of the Botanic Garden’s 
plant breeding nurseries from Brooklyn 
to Kitchawan. There will be ample room 
now to develop new varieties of shrubs. 
trees and other ornamental plants. The 
move has released valuable land at the 
Botanic Garden to be used for many 
more children’s gardens. 

Conservation is a third goal. In addi- 
tion to preserving the stand of native 
trees and wild flowers, soon classes will 
be held in the conservation of wild 
flora. Nature trails have been cut which 
will permit interested groups to study 
the plants in their natural environment. 

This magnificent tract came to the 
Garden through the far-sightedness of 
Miss Elizabeth Van Brunt and her three 
sisters. It was part of the estate of their 
father, the late Jeremiah Van Brunt, a 
resident of Brooklyn and Kitchawan. 
Rather than have the land go to a real 
estate developer, the Van Brunt sisters 
sold it to the Botanic Garden at a frac- 
tion of its potential value. The acquisi- 
tion was made possible by the generosity 
of some of the Garden’s friends. 


No language barrier 


Last summer. two Oneida Lake anglers 
ran their boat toward the dock near 
Bridgeport. One exclaimed to the other. 
in Polish: “There’s a game warden stand- 
ing on the dock; you’d better hide that 
other string of pike.” They received a 
warm welcome from Game _ Protector 
Stanley Stefanick, who speaks and under- 
stands Polish perfectly. 








The skunk 


If any of our wild animals could de- 
velop an inferiority complex, pity the 
poor little skunk! He’d probably spend 
half his time on the psychiatrist’s couch. 
Over the years, he has been generally 
unloved, misunderstood and maligned. At 
one time or another, he has actually had 
a bounty on his head. And adding insult 
to injury, the skunk has also been called 
such unlovely sobriquets as the Devil’s 
Child, the One-Man Smog or just plain 
Stinky. That’s enough to upset the equi- 
librium of any self-respecting skunk. 
After all, when he perfumes the air, he’s 
only “doin? what comes naturally.” Be- 
sides, he’s really a very useful animal. 

As long ago as 1636, the skunk had a 
reputation even more unsavory than the 
odor of his musk. That year, a French- 
man who had been exploring Canada 
published a book about his travels. In 
it, he referred to the skunk as “the 
devil’s child.’ and described him as 
“strong-smelling, ugly and malicious.” 
We must conclude that the French ob- 
server never got well acquainted with 
our friend, the skunk. This animal, by 
his very nature, is one of the most gentle 
creatures in the wild. While his musk 
may not be as fragrant as Chanel Num- 
ber Five, he uses it only in self-defense, 
and even then, as a last resort. But 
many of the early settlers persisted in 
calling him the “devil’s child,” and it 
wasn’t until the 19th Century that any- 
one dared to stick up for him. The hop- 
growers of New York State made the 
first move. The hop grub had been caus- 
ing considerable damage to their crops, 
and threatened to ruin the local brewing 
industry. When the growers learned that 
Mr. Skunk ate grubs by the carload, they 
promptly asked to have the skunk pro- 
tected. In 1893, New York passed a law 
protecting the common skunk. It was 
the first law of its kind in the country. 
Today, not only hop-growers but all 
farmers look on the skunk as a nice little 
guy to have around. His diet includes all 
kinds of harmful insects—grasshoppers, 
cutworms, tent caterpillars and_ their 
larvae, potato beetles, June beetles, 
grubs, and field mice, too. 
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He’s just a living four-legged pesticide 
with a built-in fur coat, who wants noth- 
ing more than to be left alone. And so 
long as nobody bothers him, everything 
can be just dandy. But if anyone wants 
to go looking for trouble, Mr. Skunk is 
just the fellow to give it to him! 

In a way, it was the skunk who in- 
vented chemical warfare. His musk, a 
greenish-yellow liquid that’s secreted by 
a pair of glands under the tail, has a 
very high content of sulfur, one of the 
ingredients that was used to make the 
poison “mustard gas” of World War I 
infamy. If it hits the victim’s eyes, the 
musk can cause instant painful blind- 
ness. If it gets in the nose, the mem- 
branes swell, causing a frightful choking 
sensation. And if the musk enters the 
lungs, nausea and convulsive fainting 
usually follow. The smell, overpowering 
as it may be, is only secondary. Mother 
Nature gave the skunk this very formid- 
able weapon purely for self-defense. You 
see, the skunk was cheated a bit when 
other qualities were being handed out— 
things like speed, agility, strength, cun- 
ning, courage, or the power to climb 
trees. The skunk has none of these gifts 
for protection against his enemies. In- 
stead, he is equipped with a musk so 
powerful, and with an aim so perfect, 
that even a 300-pound bear is glad to 
give him the right-of-way. 

If you gave a human being a weapon 
as fearful as that, you’d have an arro- 
gant bully on your hands. Yet, the 
skunk, as we’ve already mentioned, is 
one of the most gentle and least aggres- 
sive creatures in the wild. He’d rather 
avoid danger any time, and he uses the 
musk only as a last resort. Apparently, 
he can’t stand the odor himself! And 
incidentally, he never gets the musk on 
himself either, although most people 
think he does. 

Skunk musk has had a few interesting 
uses over the years. Once, it was applied 
as a remedy for asthma, croup and 
whooping cough. Believe it or not, it has 
also been used as a_ perfume base! 
Today, it has only one principal use— 
the one for which it was intended—pro- 
tecting from his enemies the easy-going, 
shy, slow-moving skunk. — RosEMARY 
CiarKE, Dept. of Commerce, Radio 
Bureau 





Bulldozer hunting 


A $17,000 bulldozer disappeared from 
a job in Allegany County the day after 
the three-day wild turkey season closed. 
When finally located by the Sheriff's 
office, a boy was driving it through the 
woods, with a gun on the seat nearby. 
When queried as to where he was going 
and what he was doing—the answer: 
“Hunting turkeys!” 
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Delaware River prospects 


Rising in New York’s historic Catskill 
Mountains, flowing south along the bor- 
ders of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware to Delaware Bay and the sea. 
the Delaware River plays an important 
role in the lives of millions of humans 
along its course. Upstream, it’s a home 
for trout and a major source of water 
for the City of New York. As it builds 
in volume, it increasingly supports in- 
dustry and provides recreational oppor- 
tunity for the four states that share its 
bounty. 

Special studies made of the potential 
outdoor recreation aspects of this great 
river system indicate pyramiding usage. 
In 1955, people of the Delaware basin 
enjoyed more than 137 million one-day 
outings and some 38 million week-end 
and overnight outings. Of these. more 
than 33 million were in state park at- 
tendance. Recreational usage will in- 
crease by more than 614 times by the 
year 2010. 

If state park type facilities are pro- 
vided—and proposed projects in the 
Delaware River Service Area are de- 
signed for such facilities—they must be 
planned to serve an expected 56 million 
plus annual visits by 1965; 99 million 
plus by 1980, and 228 million by the 
year 2010. 

In 1955, state park type facilities in 
the area were already being used at 
about one-third more than their designed 
capacity, so future planning is of infinite 
importance—in just this one resource 
aspect. 


Food chains 


The main business of living things is 
to stay alive, grow and multiply. To do 
this each species, or at least some of its 
members, must find the right kind of 
food and enough of it. Feeding is so 
taken for granted and is so common- 
place that its importance is often over- 
looked. 

Only green plants are able to live on 
raw sunlight, water and simple chemi- 
cals taken from the soil and the air. 
Hordes of animals, from very small 
kinds to very large ones, feed directly 
on plants. Other animals feed on these 
plant-eaters, thus getting their plant diet 
second hand. These, in turn, are preyed 
upon by large flesh-eaters—one living 
upon the other—and so it goes. This is 
a food chain. A great many of these 
food chains may start from a single 
plant such as a woodland tree. Further- 
more, these food chains form an intri- 
cate web of interrelations between the 
eaters and the eaten which binds the 
forest community together. 

To help understand how this system 
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of checks and balances works, let us 
take as an example a single tree such 
as the basswood, also called the linden. 
This large tree with its characteristic 
ring of sprouts around the base is com- 
mon in many of our forest preserves. 

In spring, the wingless females of a 
small moth lay clusters of eggs in 
crevices of the bark. These hatch into 
small green or gray cankerworms or inch- 
worms which crawl up the tree and feed 
on the tender growing leaves, some- 
times chewing most of the leaves on the 
basswood into ragged remnants. Dozens 
of migrating warblers and other insec- 
tivorous birds may be seen searching 
this tree for these small caterpillars. 
These little birds occasionally fall prey 
to hawks and owls, or their nests of eggs 
and young may be raided by squirrels 
which, again, may be caught unawares 
by a hunting fox. A large flesh-eating 
bird or mammal is usually considered to 
be the last link in these woodland food 
chains. However, after death by accident 
or from so-called “natural causes,” the 
chain continues through the crows, opos- 
sums, fly maggots and carrion beetles 
which scavenge their carcasses. Finally, 
all of them contribute fertilizer to the 
soil that helps support our basswood 
tree. The food chain is completed. 

Many other chains, including many 
other insect chains, start from the 
leaves and buds. A man lost in the 
woods in winter can survive on a diet of 
the plump, reddish brown, rather taste- 
less buds. When food is scarce these 
also are eaten by squirrels and certain 
birds. Deer browse on the leaves, twigs 
and buds of the lower branches. In 
autumn, after the leaves have fallen, 
bacteria, fungi and a wide variety of 
small animals begin the process of con- 
verting them into leaf mold. As they 
crumble, earthworms pull the fragments 
down into their burrows where they are 
eaten and the digested remains stirred 
into the soil. 

The fragrant, creamy yellow clusters 
of flowers in early summer buzz with 
honeybees and bumble bees collecting 
nectar and pollen for their colonies. 
Honeybee hives in hollow trees are often 
robbed by raccoons, while skunks de- 
vour bumble bee nests on the ground— 
honey, young, adults and all. Our grand- 
mothers dried basswood blossoms to 
make a tonic tea. 

In 1973, the soil around our basswood 
will be peppered with holes when the 
17-year cicadas burrow upward for their 
brief life aboveground. Since 1956 these 
young have been sucking juices from its 
roots. They leave their cast skins on the 
trunk, unfold their wings and set up a 
deafening din. Then for a few weeks 
every sort of woodland flesh-eater will 
gorge on cicada meat. 


Measure to weigh 


Have you ever boated a nice fish and 
wondered what its weight was, but had 
no scales with which to check it? Next 
time that happens, and just for fun, try 
this method suggested by the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests: Mul- 
tiply the length of the fish by the square 
of the girth and divide the result by 800. 

For example, if your fish is 18 inches 
long and has a 10-inch girth, it figures, 
according to the formula, to be 18 x 10 
x 10. This equals 1,800, and that, di- 
vided by 800 gives you 2.25 pounds. 

This system isn’t guaranteed to give 
you an exactly correct weight, but you 
will be surprised at how accurate it is. 
Ed. note: If you are without your tape 
measure, too, just use the universally 
popular system—guess the weight, gen- 
erously; then multiply by two. It’s not at 
all accurate but it is satisfying. 





Geese and lightning 


On Easter Sunday, this year, Goose 
Pond, at the Department’s Oak Orchard 
Game Management Area in western 
New York, had some 8,000 Canada geese 
resting there, while another 500-odd 
were loafing on the wheat pastures on 
the far side of the pond. 

Quite rapidly the sunny sky filled in 
with clouds and shortly the skies opened 
up with a drenching rain along with 
flashes of lightning and claps of thun- 
der. One, that seemed like the end of 
the world, hit with a jarring snap. All 
the geese took wing almost instantly 
and milled around the pond. The roving 
eyes of observers with binoculars picked 
up something else: There lying in one 
of the fields, and a low spot at that, 
were nine geese dead from electrocution, 
and some 20-odd badly stunned birds. 
One old gander just stood stock still, 
bill pointing skyward and wings a little 
ajar for a full half hour before regain- 
ing his equilibrium and composure. 

Man and beast are not the only haz- 
ards the Canada geese must face—Dirck 
BENSON 
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Duck mortality 


Some people couple energy and en- 
thusiasm to the pursuit of worthy causes. 
Johnnie Long of the Fur, Feather and 
Fin Club and various other Niagara 
County organizations is one of these. 
Squeezed in between all his other activ- 
ities, John has found time to help the 
Conservation Department band ducks. 
Along with his trapping, John turned up 
information on a serious loss of ducks 
in that area from oil pollution. Between 
January 26 and March 21 he banded 
195 ducks including mallards, blacks, 
big and little bluebills and bufflehead. 
Some 23, or 12 per cent, of these birds 
had oil on their feathers when trapped— 
some lightly, some heavily—but even 
light oiling in northern waters in winter 
spells difficulties for ducks. Ducks may 
love water but they don’t like cold water 
against their skin. Ducks keep their 
feathers neatly oiled with their own oil 
but that doesn’t mat their feathers. The 
oil they picked up on the Niagara River 
caused the feathers to stick together, 
letting the cold seep in and body heat 
out. 

In addition to the 23 above mentioned 
ducks that had oil smeared feathers when 
trapped, 11 other ducks that had clean 
feathers when banded were later found 
dead with heavy oil on their feathers. 
This may indicate an _ over-wintering 
waterfowl mortality rate from oil pollu- 
tion on the Lower Niagara River, as high 
as 17 per cent. Those who have seen 
the numbers of heavily-oiled and dead 
ducks (unbanded) along the Lower 
River will certainly concede that this 
sample based on per cent loss probably 
is not out of line. Unfortunately we do 
not know who or what was responsible 
for this oil getting into the river but the 
loss to waterfowlers has been substantial. 
—Dirck Benson, Conservation Biologist 


Water off a duck's back 


The history of agricultural practices 
which are resulting in the disappearance 
of waterfowl production areas is well 
covered in a leaflet entitled, “Water Off 
a Duck’s Back,” and published by the 
National Wildlife Federation. 

The author, H. R. Morgan of the Fed- 
eration, discusses very objectively the 
cross purposes that governmental units 
sometimes get involved in—in this case 
where, on one hand, the government is 
retiring lands (Soil Bank) to reduce crop 
surpluses, while at the same time, drain- 
ing valuable wildlife wetlands to increase 
crop production. 

The leaflet is available free, in single 
copies, from the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration at 1412 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





Archery’s 15th National 


On a sunny afternoon in July at Gray- 
ling, Michigan this year, the 15th Na- 
tional Field Archery Tournament came 
to an end. Three days before, more than 
a thousand archers and their families 
from all over the country converged on 
this small resort town. Competition was 
held at the National Guard Camp to 
determine the top field archers in the 
Nation. 

Taking the honors this year were Dr. 
Fred Simmons, Jr., of Houston, Texas, 
men’s instinctive champion; James 
Mackey, Bradford, Pa., men’s freestyle 
(using a bow with sights); Faye Scon- 
yers, Modeste, California, women’s in- 
stinctive champion, and Cleo Roberson, 
Samaria, Michigan, women’s freestyle 
champion. 

Weather co-operated, courses were in 
excellent condition and, except for an 
over-enthusiastic population of mosqui- 
toes. people attending the shoot had a 
wonderful time. 

Two “firsts” at the tournament did not 
appear on the scoreboard. One was the 
National Varment Calling contest, MC’d 
by H. Wayne Trimm of the N.Y.S. Con- 
servation Department, and judged by 
some of the top men in the field. Com- 
petitors were chiefly archers who were 
also competing in the archery tourna- 
ment although two men came all the 
way from Arizona specifically for this 
contest. 

The other first was a meeting to dis- 
cuss organization of a “Pope and Young 
Club” for archers, comparable to the 
Boone and Crockett Club for gunners. 
This club would record North American 
big game trophy kills taken with bow 
and arrow. Specific plans for formal or- 
ganization of the club will be forthcom- 
ing. The names, from whence the club is 
identified, are of men considered to be 
the fathers of modern bow hunting. Their 
adventures, books and films have done 
much to popularize the sport. 

The friendly enthusiasm of the archers 
and excellent planning of the Grayling 
Bowhunters, the host club, did much to 
make the 1960 field archery champion- 
ships an occasion to remember long and 
pleasantly. 





Coyote speed 


The coyote can run much faster than 
an ordinary dog and in a scrap is more 
than a match for a dog of its own size and 
weight. 
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Moisture market? 


An Adirondack sawmill operator is 
getting a good start toward solving the 
problem of salvaging by-products. He 
has two mills, one equipped with a 
debarker. Debarked, hardwood slabs are 
sent to a chipping plant and then on to 
a pulp mill. Then, turning to his second 
mill, he put in a charcoal kiln to use 
the hardwood slabs. The charcoal is 
graded and bagged for sale to the retail 
trade. Sawdust? He sells some (not all) 
to farmers for livestock bedding. Now 
he is wondering if there is some way to 
capture and use the moisture lost in 
the drying process.—E. A. Karscu, For- 
ester-T rainee 


Minnesota menu 


Biology students of Forest Lake High 
School in Minnesota recently served their 
fifth annual wildlife dinner to some 200 
people, primarily parents and special 
guests, smorgasbord style. Here’s their 
menu prepared under the guidance of 
Herb Harper their teacher: Crayfish cock- 
tail, wild strawberry molded salad, tossed 
dandelion greens, inky capped shaggy- 
mane mushroom gravy, wild rice, butter 
fried sulphur shelf fungus, roasted cat- 
tail shoots, cold stuffed heart of venison, 
Canadian venison cakes, round venison 
steak, venison liver in tomato sauce, 
boiled venison ribs, roast of moose, roast 
of bear, roast of western antelope, baked 
raccoon with celery and sage dressing, 
breaded gray squirrel, broiled fox squir- 
rel, broiled cottontail rabbit in Hawaiian 
sauce, jack rabbit fry, roast of porcupine, 
braised muskaush (muskrat), roast mal- 
lard duck, roast northern redhead duck, 
roast blue-winged teal with wild rice 
Jressing, celery and sage stuffed pheasant, 
fried pheasant, roasted Canadian goose, 
fried ruffed grouse, roast blackbird with 
celery and sage dressing and roast coot 
(mudhen) with bread sausage dressing. 


Silvicide paste 


Research and development on safer 
and more efficient ways to kill unwanted 
trees with sodium arsenite has led to a 
new and promising technique. Several 
sodium arsenite paste formulations have 
been developed and tested for the stable 
physical properties necessary under dif- 
ferent conditions. The best of these 
pastes have been compared with arsenite 
solutions for tree-killing effectiveness. 
Paste applied from a disposable metal 
or plastic tube to holes made with a 
special increment hammer is safe, clean, 
and easy to use. The killing effective- 
ness is high.—Paut SmitH’s RESEARCH 
CENTER 
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Two curiosities 


What would a farmer say, if when 
harvesting potatoes he found two differ- 
ent types of crops on the same plant? 
Such a plant is shown below. It simply 





shows a tomato plant with a number of 
nicely developed tomatoes growing on a 
potato root system. On the roots, two 
small potatoes (by all means true po- 
tatoes) are visible. The plant is a prod- 
uct of grafting a tomatoe plant onto a 
potato rootstock. This is fairly easy to 
accomplish for anyone who is familiar 
with grafting techniques. The reverse, 
putting a potato scion onto a tomato 
rootstock, is also possible. In this case, 
both crops grow above the ground; the 
potato tubers form above the ground as 
do the tomatoes. 

This may seem a bit peculiar, but 
is explained by saying that both toma- 
toes and potatoes belong to the same 
genus of plant, the Genus Solanum. This 
means that their origin, general appear- 
ance and anatomy, as well as _ their 
growth functions are closely related. 

The other graft pictured below de- 
serves greater attention. It shows a scion 
of our white pine (Pinus strobus) grow- 
ing on a white spruce tree (Picea 
glauca) (at Pack Demonstration For- 
est, Warrensburg. ). 
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In this case the two plants differ 
considerably in their appearance and 
growth functions. The graft shown is 
now in its fourth growing season. Scion 
and rootstock have formed what seems 
to be a good union. This means that 
the pine tissue joins with the necessary 
water and sugar conducting elements of 
the spruce. There has, however, been 
very little growth of the pine scion. It 
has only added an inch in length since 
it was attached to the spruce. By com- 
parison, white pine scions grafted to 
white pine rootstocks have grown ap- 
proximately two feet in the same time. 

Taking a brief look at both grafts 
from the physiological point of view, it 
has to be mentioned, first, that both 
scions, (the tomato as well as the pine 
scion) obtain all their nutrients and 
supply of water through the roots of the 
potato or the roots of the spruce tree. 
Secondly, since there are two potatoes 
on the roots of the first graft, this means 
that the food stored in the _ potato 
(mainly starches) must be produced by 
photosynthesis in the tomato leaves. The 
scion of the pine lives from the roots 
of the spruce. Whether it has provided 
any photosynthesized food (sugar) for 
the spruce, is difficult to say. The poor 
growth of the pine scion is due, as we 
might say, to the fact it doesn’t enjoy 
the food provided by the spruce. In 
other words, the pine requires essential 
nutrients that are missing. 

Finally, one more relationship dealing 
with the amount of the crop produced 
by the first graft and that produced by 
a normal potato or a normal tomato 
plant, should be mentioned. On the po- 
tato-tomato graft there were 18 nicely 
developed tomatoes of regular size and 
two relatively small potatoes in the 
ground. To increase the number of po- 
tatoes under ground would necessitate 
cutting off a number of tomato flowers at 
an early stage, leaving, however, a large 
leaf area with fewer tomatoes. The leaves 
of the tomato scien would then provide 
more carbohydrates for the potato tubers, 
thus resulting in more potatoes. This 
points out that a plant can produce only 
a limited amount of crop; that limit 
approaching the weight produced by 
normal plants with only one type of 
crop.—Dr. F. U. Kiaenn, State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse University 


Wildlife casualties 


The automobile takes a tragic toll of 
human life. we know, but it isn’t often 
that someone calculates the same tragic 
effects on wildlife. 

Daniel Small of Williamsville took 
time to keep such a record. In 1959, 
covering 14,131 miles on western New 


York highways, he observed the follow- 
ing wildlife casualties: Rabbits, 63; small 
birds, 58; skunks, 55; pheasants, 20; 
raccoon, 19; woodchucks, 14; opossum, 
12; squirrels, 7; rats, 6; muskrats, 5; 
fox and turtles, 4 each; weasels, 3; deer, 
hawk and snake. 1 each; dogs, cats and 
chickens, 29; unknown, 14. 

The total was 316 birds and animals 
or 2.24 for every 100 miles traveled. 
Period of highest kill was August, with 
April next; lowest was December and 
January. 


Park attendance 


Last year, New York State Parks 
played host to millions of people—30.- 
758,928, to be exact. 

As one would expect, metropolitan 
New York contributed the largest num- 
ber of park visitors; most of them going 
to the Long Island parks, which showed 
an attendance of over 15 million. The 
Palisades region was next with just 
under 5 million visitors. Niagara Fron- 
tier followed with 434 million visitors. 

They will all be back this year, with 
friends and relatives—to the limits of 
over-strained parks’ capacities. 


Hunting insurance 


No one, to our knowledge, sells in- 
surance against getting “skunked” 
while hunting but quite a few companies 
do write policies on hunting accidents; 
and at reasonable fees, too. 

To carry it one step further, the New 
York State Conservation Council is mak- 
ing available to their affliated clubs a 
very inexpensive plan of insurance pro- 
tection for accidents involving drowning, 
firearms or longbows. The insurance pro- 
vides $1,000 worth of protection at a 
cost of 35 cents per club member per 
year. 

A letter to President Michael Pet- 
ruska, 235 South Lake Avenue, Troy, 
will get any member club the details. 


Fish report 


The United States commercial fishery 
catch in 1959 was 5 billion, 100 million 
pounds. The average price paid the 
fishermen was 06.71 cents per pound— 
lowest in 14 years. Total value of the 
catch was $342 million. 

The fall off in price was due mostly 
to a big increase in the catch of low- 
priced menhaden and to sharp declines 
in the landings of high-priced salmon 
and tuna. For the first time the value 
of imported fishery products ($365 mil- 
lion) exceeded the amount paid, boat- 
side, to American fishermen—$342 mil- 
lion. 
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Homing muskrats 


Muskrats demonstrate a strong homing 
instinct, at least for short distances, 
according to data gathered under New 
York’s Wildlife Nuisance Control project. 

Eleven of nineteen muskrats, live- 
trapped and moved from their home- 
sites for varying distances, returned at 
least once. One animal homed five times, 
from north, east, south, west and north- 
east, his longest return being 4,800 feet, 
overnight. The longest distance recorded 
was for an immature female who re- 
turned from a release point more than 
one mile away. 





Records showed that animals homed 
uphill, downhill, through woods, over 


small intermittent streams, past other 
ponds and during clear, cloudy and 
rainy weather. They returned from pond 
and roadside release sites located in all 
directions from home ponds. The animals 
that failed to return to their home ponds 
were not recaptured on other study 
ponds which suggests extensive losses 
due to predation or other causes. 





Shrinkage 


A recent article in The Research News 
calls attention to the mistaken assump- 
tion that materials other than wood are 
dimensionally stable and free from swell- 
ing and shrinking due to temperature 
changes. While wood has a tendency to 
swell with an increase in moisture count, 
and to shrink when drying takes place. 
it is quite resistant to temperature 
changes. Other materials, however. such 
as marble, limestone and concrete, ex- 
pand and contract with temperature 
changes from two to two and one-half 
times as much as wood while the varia- 
tion of aluminum may be as great as 
four times that of wood. 


Bird's eye 
A bird’s eyesight is generally sharper 


and more capable than that of any other 
animal. : 





The “bubble machine” 


Ice damage is a perennial problem for 
those who dwell along the shores of New 
York’s lakes and streams. Otsego Lake is 
no exception and each year much damage 
is caused to docks. boat houses. shore- 
lines and even cottages along the shore 
line of this lake. especially during the 
midwinter thaws or in the spring when the 
ice goes out. 

Many. who have docking facilities on 
the lake. take their docks down before the 
freeze and put them up again in the 
spring. This is expensive and some are 
damaged during the operation. Neverthe- 
less. if ice is allowed to accumulate 
around the docks. the result is even great- 
er trouble and expense. 

Alfred Engelmann. owner and operator 
of the Cooperstown Marine Sales and 
Service. has three docks jutting out into 
the lake—each one 150 feet long and built 
at considerable cost. Last year, Mr. Engel- 
mann decided to try out his own idea for 
preventing ice damage. after first testing 
its feasability in his swimming pool. It 
consists of an air compressor powered by 
a five-horsepower electric motor which 
pumps air through perforated galvanized 
pipes extending the entire length of the 
three docks. As the compressed air per- 
colated to the surface it circulated the 
warmer bottom water to the surface and 
prevented freezing. During sub-freezing 
weather it was necessary to run the com- 
pressor 24 hours a day but last winter 
even when the thermometer registered 
some of the lowest temperatures that had 
been experienced in this area for several 
decades, there was ample open water 
around the docks. 

The rig for this agitator system costs 
more than $2.000 but results proved that 
it will pay for itself. by saving many times 
that amount in labor and materials for 
repair of ice damage or for the annual 
removal of the docks. 

Thanks to his “bubble machine,” Mr. 
Engelmann was enjoying a Florida vaca- 
tion knowing that come spring his docks 
would be ice- and damage-free and he 
could serve his many customers without 
delay—EpitH Wetts, Cooperstown 
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Hunt Hawaii 


Our newest state — Hawaii — offers 
many fine hunting opportunities, accord- 
ing to the Hawaii Wildlife Federation, 
state affiliate of the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

Hawaiian big game includes wild 
boar, sheep, goats and the Axis or 
Indian spotted deer. Antelope now have 
been introduced in Lanai and mouflon 
is an introduced species on both Lanai 
and Kauai. Wild boar were brought to 
Hawaii when the Polynesians first settled 
in the islands and are well established 
on all of the islands except Lanai. It is 
estimated that 100,000 of the tusked and 
dangerous animals, some ranging up to 
300 pounds in size, roam Hawaiian 
ranges and offer top-notch sport. Prob- 
ably some 20,000 boar are hunted and 
killed annually. Wild goats are found 
on all the islands and come in a variety 
of colors, sizes and breeds. Wild sheep, 
some approaching Rocky Mountain ani- 
mals in size, are primarily confined to 
the Island of Hawaii and the high slopes 
of Mauna Kea. An estimated 2,000 sheep 
are taken each year. Deer are the most 
highly-prized of Hawaiian big game and 
perhaps 400 to 500 animals are taken 
each year. Deer hunting is largely limi- 
ted to the islands of Lanai and Molokai. 

Small game hunting is permitted on 
Chinese ring-necked and Japanese blue 
pheasants, California valley quail, Jap- 
anese quail, Chukar partridge, Chinese 
lace-necked dove. barred-shouldered dove 
and wild pigeons. Gunning is scheduled 
on week ends and holidays, usually from 
October 15 through January 1. The week 
end system was instituted partially to 
rest dogs, which tire after two days of 
hunting over the rugged terrain. Pheas- 
ant populations have reached propor- 
tions of 600 to 700 birds per square 
mile and many species of game can be 
found in the same habitat. 

There are 19 public hunting areas in 
Hawaii composing nearly 300,000 acres 


of land. 


Urban sprawl 


The Urban Land Institute predicts that 
the country’s 300 metropolitan areas 
(urban centers of 100.000 or more) will 
have to spread out over an additional 
55.000 square miles to accommodate their 
share of the increased population by the 
year 2000. That’s more than the whole 
of New York State (49.576 Square 


miles). 


Tree ducks 


Buffle-head ducks use old woodpecker 
holes or natural hollows in trees as nest- 
ing sites. 
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Browsers and grazers 


Dear Sir: I have read articles stating that a 
deer will starve in a hay field. Is this true 
or do deer eat hay? 

Fermo Arienti, Great Barrington, Mass. 


e Your question is brief — but the answer 
could be most complex: there are many 
facets to the subject. Ruling out the proba- 
bility that the question may have stemmed 
from the fact that dead deer were found in 
a hay field adjacent to a wooded area from 
which the dying deer wandered. the implica- 
tion, in all probability, was to point up the 
fact that deer are essentially browsers and 
not grazers. 

It is true that in the summertime a deer 
often grazes, but this is only to vary his diet, 
much as you or I prefer not to eat the same 
thing day after day. In the wintertime, how- 
ever, they subsist almost entirely by brows- 
ing. In browsing, the deer nip off twigs and 
branches of various species of trees and 
shrubs which are alive, although dormant. 
Of course, in the wintertime there are no 
live parts to the hay in the hay fields and 
therefore very little grazing, as such. is done. 
On occasion a deer will graze this dead ma- 
terial because browse is unavailable and the 
deer must fill his stomach. 

Unavailability of browse usually is the re- 
sult of too many deer for the available 
browse, or severe winter weather limiting 
deer activity to areas from which avaiiable 
browse is soon depleted. It is then that deer 
might resort to hay, if they can get to it, 
but since it does not furnish adequate nutri- 
tion, they may eventually starve to death— 
Walton Sabin, Conservationist Biologist 


Catskill charcoal 


Dear Editor: We enjoyed Fred C. Sim- 
mons’ article on the charcoal industry in 
the April-May issue of THE CoNnsERVATION- 
ist. In view of his feeling that New York 
State should share in the charcoal market 
you will be pleased to note the following 
corrections: (1) The last remaining plant 
in New York State is at Horton, not Hor- 
tons. (2) This plant is located on the 
Beaverkill, not the Delaware River. (3) 
The plant is not waiting to be dismantled 
but is actually operating as Chiloway Char- 
coal Inc. of Roscoe. 
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Letters to the Editor 


We would welcome Mr. Simmons’ inspec- 
tion to attest these facts and offer as an 
inducement a four-pound bag of the finest 
lump charcoal obtainable. 

Don Fainberg, 
Chiloway Charcoal Co., Roscoe 


e Your letter about my article, “Revival 
in the Charcoal Industry,” has been for- 
warded to me by THE CONSERVATIONIST. 

I must plead guilty on all three correc- 
tions you note in regard to my reference 
to the Horton plant. It is indeed good news 
that this plant has been reactivated and is 
operating again—Fred C. Simmons, Tech- 
nologist, Division of Forest Utilization Re- 
search, Upper Darby, Penn. 


Croaking frogs 


Gentlemen: I have quite a large pond on 
my property and some of our cabins are 
located near this pond. Some of our guests 
complain of the croaking frogs, especially 
the old ones which seem to sound like cows 
constantly lowing. Is there any way I can 
control this condition? Can they be caught 
and if so what lure or bait is used? 
Helmuth F. Kegel, Cairo 


e Frog season is open, so you can take the 
frogs by shooting, spearing or hooking. 
This last is quiet and pretty efficient, Any 
fish pole will do, or cut a willow stick, 
attach a few feet of line, add a hook and 
bait the hook with a bit of bright red 
flannel. Now stalk the banks of your pond, 
dangle the flannel just off the frog’s nose 
a bit and presto—one less frog in the pond. 
Repeat as required—and have the skillet 
hot and the butter handy.—Editor 


Bats and rabies 


Gentlemen: In your Feb.-Mar., 1960 New 
York StaTE CONSERVATIONIST, you have a 
paragraph on rabies and state that bats are 
known to be carriers. 

We have a log cabin in the Adirondack 
section of Bolton Landing which we _ pur- 
chased in 1935. We have had (and _ still 
have) bats flying around in the evening in 
our cabin. No matter how we go over the 
chinking, they still find an entry. No harm 
has come to any of us (five in the family). 

Recently I have read about bats as rabies 
carriers and am concerned as my daughter 


visits me with her husband and two young 
boys—seven and four years, respectively. 

Is there any way of ridding the cabin of 
bats? The mice and other rodent pests are 
controlled by camphor and poisoned wheat. 


Anna Krbecek, Glenwood Landing 


e First, a word of reassurance—results of a 
co-operative study conducted by the New 
York State Department of Health and the 
New York State Museum and Science Serv- 
ice show that while it is possible for bats to 
transmit rabies to a human being. the 
chances of its occurring are very remote. 

As for controls. I am surprised that the 
camphor did not discourage the bats as well 
as the mice since this is generally effective 
with most animals. Naphthalene flakes may 
be more effective than camphor and Paradi- 
chlorobenzidrene flakes. more simply known 
as P. D. B. flakes. are even more effective. 
Before spreading the flakes you should make 
sure there are openings which the bats could 
use to escape from the building during the 
night and some time, well after dark, when 
you are sure the bats are gone. these open- 
ings should be closed. A bat can get through 
surprisingly small openings. 

Aside from this, there are a few simple 
rules. If live bats must be handled. wear a 
pair of reasonably thick gloves and if a bat 
is acting peculiarly it should be left strictly 
alone or killed immediately and buried. 

Since bats, overall. are such beneficial ani- 
mals, we should hate to see fears of rabies 
grow to the extent that people would want 
to try to eliminate all bats. We are most 
happy to see you take such a reasonable 
view and are glad of the opportunity to ex- 
plain the best precautions—Edgar M. Reilly. 
Jr., Curator of Zoology, State Museum and 
Science Service 


Trout and trails 


Dear Sirs: I am planning to make several 
back-in fishing trips to remote ponds and 
streams in the Adirondack wilderness. I in- 
tend to make a trip this year, and more in 
years to come. 

There are, however, a few questions that 
my present literature does not fully answer. 
I would appreciate it if you can supply the 
information I seek. 

The first question has to do with which 
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season is best for fishing in those remote 
ponds, spring, summer or fall? 

The second question concerns restrictions 
to the carrying of pistols. I have a copy of 
the New York State Hunting-Trapping- 
Fishing Guide for 1959-60, which states that 
it is legal to carry a .22 caliber pistol during 
hunting season. Is it also legal during fish- 
ing season? Are there any local restrictions 
in Hamilton and Herkimer counties? 

The third question is about some of the 
roads and jeep trails that lead into the 
wilderness. I have some of the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey Quadrangle maps. On these maps 
some of the roads and trails are marked 
“Restricted.” Are these roads open to the 
public at all, or are they restricted to clubs 
or individuals? If this is the case, can per- 
mission be obtained to use these roads? 


John Kimball, Jr., Iselin, N. J. 


e There are two productive seasons for fish- 
ing these reclaimed “back-in” ponds. One 
of them—early spring—you’ve already missed 
this year, but the other is frequently nearly 
as productive and often more comfortable. 
This is the month of September; about the 
time one can expect early frosts. 

There are restrictions against carrying .22 
pistols and/or .22 center fire rifles in the 
Adirondacks during the deer season, how- 
ever, you would not be there during that time 
of year so would not be concerned on its 
account. That’s not the toughest part, how- 
ever, the Penal Law here in New York 
would require that you have a pistol permit 
issued by a Court of Record here in New 
York State. Just to make it more compli- 
cated, it would be illegal. although you had 
a New York State permit, to carry or to 
transport a pistol through the City of New 
York without getting a separate permit from 
the City. We suggest that you adopt the easy 
way out and leave it home. 

With respect to the trails which you have 
noted on the U.S.G.S. sheets, some of which 
are marked “Restricted.” we can advise that 
these are fire roads or trails that are closed 
to the general public and to vehicular 
traffic. They are used in cases of emergency 
and for patrol purposes by personnel and 
equipment of the District Forester re fire 
control. Most of these roads, however, are 
marked and are open to pedestrian traffic. 
For the latest information on trails, and in 
fact, on all sorts of angles in which you 
would be interested once you get into the 
locality, we recommend that you stop at this 
Department’s District Office at Ray Brook 
near Saranac. There, you will find the 
District Fisheries Manager, the District Game 
Manager, the District Forester, and the 
District Game Protector, all of whom will be 
happy to answer your questions and provide 
current information.—Editor 


Back-in ponds 


Dear Sir: I have for a long time been tossing 
around in my mind the exact location of the 
so-called twin lakes in the Adirondacks 
which Nick Drahos wrote about in the De- 
cember, 1957 issue of Outdoor Life maga- 
zine; therefore, I would like to ask some 
questions, if I may. 


First, I would like to know if your De- 
partment has ever stocked trout in what is 
shown as Siamese Ponds on your 1923 Adi- 
rondacks map and if so, when such trout 
were stocked. Would you also advise me if 
you have not stocked these ponds whether 
or not you know whether there are any trout 
in either of these and if so, which one. 

This map referred to above indicates a 
trail going into the ponds and I am wonder- 
ing if you know whether a “jeep” would be 
able to negotiate these trails and whether it 
would be permissible to take a jeep over the 
trail by the owners, whoever they may be. 

I also notice there are ponds near “Thir- 
teenth Lake” which are known as Twin 
Ponds and I would appreciate your advising 
me if these ponds are stocked or if not 
whether to your knowledge there are native 
brook trout in them. 


A. Paul Baum, Franklin 


e Your letter to THe CONSERVATIONIST was 
turned over to me for an answer. Upper 
Siamese Pond is stocked yearly by the De- 
partment with native trout—so is Upper 
Twin Pond near Thirteenth Lake. Up to a 
year or so ago, there was an open road going 
close to the Siamese Ponds from Fox Lair or 
now Oregon but this truck or jeep road is 
now a blocked off Fire Truck Trail. Since 
the road traverses part of the Adirondack 
Forest Preserve, it had to be closed off to 
the general public. There is no jeep road in- 
to Twin Ponds.—Nick Drahos, Senior Con- 
servation Educator 


Pack-baskets 


Gentlemen: Our local Boy Scout Troop 
wishes to purchase ten Adirondack pack- 
baskets to use on overnight hikes. They 
should be medium size; large enough to 
carry food for three meals for two boys, 
together with cooking utensils. Blankets will 
be in long roll, carried in horseshoe over 
basket. 

Can you help us by suggesting where these 
baskets can be purchased to the best ad- 
vantage? 


J. W. Robson, Hall 


© One well known source is L, L. Bean, Inc., 
of Freeport, Maine. I have an L. L. Bean 
pack-basket P’ve been using for about twenty 
years and it’s still in good shape. 

The Adirondack Store, between Saranac 
and Placid, also handles good baskets. as 
do other suppliers through the North Coun- 
try. 

The St. Regis Indians make good pack- 
baskets. They may be purchased at stores on 
the Reservation at Hogansburg, on the St. 
Lawrence River—R. B. Miller 


Beaver River 


Dear Sirs: Many sportsmen have their gripes 
and you hear about them. My gripe is why 
the Conservation Department lets the Beaver 
River district go to pot. This district is one 
of the few wilderness sections of New York 
State still existing. The flow and feeder 
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streams are stocked annually with trout, 
but the gates are left open at the end of the 
flow so that there is not enough water left 
for the trout. Is the Black River Regulating 
Board so powerful that the Conservation 
Department can not say anything to them? 
What I and the rest of the camp owners 
at Beaver River would like to know is, what 
is the Department going to do about this 
existing condition or are your hands tied? 
On April 3rd, 1960, the Black River was 
overflowing on the highways. The gates at 
Stillwater were open and letting all of the 
runoff go to the river. The flow at that 
time was at least twelve feet below normal. If 
that is conservation, then they better change 
the definition of the word in Webster’s dic- 
tionary. 
Raymond J. Hale, 
Town Clerk, 
Sidney 


e As I believe you know, consideration 
of this problem must start with the recogni- 
tion that the Black River Regulating Board 
has legal jurisdiction to adjust water levels 
in these reservoirs for stream flow regula- 
tions and incidentally for flood control. It is 
unfortunate, but true, that since these are 
its primary responsibilities, recreation, in- 
cluding fishing, boating, swimming, etc. in 
the reservoirs are secondary considerations. 
On the other hand, the flow below the Still- 
water Flow is much more uniform than it 
would be without regulation and it therefore 
has many favorable aspects including favor- 
ability for fish production. 

Personnel of this Department have had 
numerous contacts with the Black River 
Regulating Board with relation to regula- 
tion of Stillwater Reservoir and the Fulton 
Chain of Lakes. Officials of the Board have 
been, in our opinion, quite co-operative in 
trying to satisfy desires of interests conflict- 
ing or competing with flood control and 
stream flow regulation. 

For your information, our District Fish- 
eries Manager for the Ontario-St. Lawrence 
area contacted the Secretary of the Black 
River Regulating Board on April 8, 1960. 
He received the report that up until March 31, 
1960 the flow through the Stillwater dam 
gates was approximately 650 c.f.s. At that 
time all but one of the gates were closed, 
have been closed at least through the 8th 
of April and presumably since then. One gate 
was open slightly during the period allowing 
a flow of only about 15 c.f.s. All other water 
is being stored, to be used to augment river 
flows later in the year and does help prevent 
flooding in the lower Black River, until the 
storage capacity of Stillwater Reservoir is 
reached. 

It is unfortunate that there are conflicts 
between regulations of these waters and best 
production of fish and best opportunity for 
some other forms of recreation in the 
Reservoir. The purpose of the Reservoir is 
flow regulation, however, and it is the opinion 
of our personnel that co-operation from the 
Black River Regulating Board to further 
recreational interests to the extent possible 
while reasonably carrying out its commit- 
ments, has been very good.—C. W. Greene, 
Chief, Bureau of Fish 
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Natural graft 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find a picture 
showing the limb of one beech tree growing 
directly into another and larger tree (also 
a beech). I was fascinated by it and then 
wondered if this was a common thing or 
whether it was a rarity. 

I asked one lumberman and he said that 
he had never seen it before. Have you, and 
if so, is it unusual? Also, will it happen 
between two different species? Perhaps 
readers of this have run into this same type 
of freak and would share it with us. 

Chester K. Arthur, Remsen 


e We have never seen anything quite like 
this, and I would guess it is most unusual. 


—Editor 


Power-crazed 


Dear Editor: Is there any immediate pros- 
pect of legislation which would limit the 
size of outboard or inboard motors _per- 
missible on small lakes? 

Last summer, I rented a small wooden 
rowboat several times on Eaton Reservoir 
(near the Town of Nelson in central New 
York), for the first time in about five years, 
and was both surprised and a little dis- 
mayed at the number and size of the power 
boats that had appeared in that time. There 
were several 25 to 40-horsepower jobs, I 
would estimate, and they were really rip- 
ping that pretty little lake to a froth, racing 
each other and towing water skiers in some 
cases. A couple of times, one or another of 
them roared past my unpowered rowboat so 
close that I was compelled to swing bow- 
first into their backwash or else risk being 
overturned. What was even more annoying 
was the presence of vast oil streaks, ap- 
parently spread out over most of the middle 
of the lake, toward evening. 

I know that we now have billions tied up 
in boating, so I suppose this protest will 
offer little encouragement to restrain such 
power-crazed people who put large, fast 
boats upon small lakes and then proceed 
to annoy and endanger the lives of those 
who come only to relax in the hope of en- 
joying the serene quietness of a_ truly 
beautiful and clean little body of water. 

If you know of no such legislation, can 
you recommend some appropriate legisla- 
tive or committee body whom | can contact 
on this matter? 
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What I had in mind was some limiting 
ration, say, of four or five horsepower per 
mile of lake length. I believe that if some- 
thing is not done soon, not only will most 
such lakes become contaminated, but the 
carnage in human life on inland waterways 
will come to rival that of our highways. 

Edward A. MacPherson, Syracuse 


e The Division of Motor Boats, which was 
established on April 1, 1959, has broad 
powers to regulate boating. We began a 
registration program on January 1, 1960. An 
educational course in boating safety will be 
taught to children between the ages of 10 
and 14. This course begins on October 1. 
Enforcement of the navigation law is ex- 
pected to be the responsibility of local coun- 
ty government. Counties will be reimbursed 
by the State up to 50 per cent for expendi- 
tures made for navigation law enforcement. 

The navigation law already contains sec- 
tions relating to speed and reckless opera- 
tion and these are being amended to pro- 
vide for better enforcement. 

We are well aware of the problem you 
mentioned in your letter and are studying 
it carefully. When a satisfactory solution is 
reached, appropriate legislation will be 
recommended.—James J. O’Brien, Director, 
Division of Motor Boats. 


Sheepshead 


Dear Sir: Last summer my family and I 
decided to tour the State with our trailer. 
We covered 4,000 miles and didn’t see more 
than one-third of all there was to see. I 
might add that the campsites we stopped at 
in the Adirondacks region contributed very 
much to our total pleasure. ; 

While stopping off at Crown Point Camp- 
site, I went fishing just south of the Cham- 
plain Bridge and caught, among others, a 
very nice looking fish, a little larger but 
similar to a salt water porgy. The people at 
the campsite told me the fish was inedible. 
They said it was a sheepshead, and that its 
only possible value was the stones behind 
its eyes. Well, it has been said, “When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do.” Taking them 
at their word, I cut the fish up to obtain 
the stones and in doing so I noticed that the 
flesh was firm and white and with a normal 
amount of bones, which in the main were 
quite large. 

I would like to know if this fish is edible 
and if not, why? 

H. D. Stevens, Levittown 


e The description of the fish you caught in 
Lake Champlain seems to fit that of the 
sheepshead which is a fairly common species 
in this lake. According to our information, 
sheepshead are of average palatability among 
fresh-water fish and are, in fact, often sold 
as food fish by commercial fishermen— 
C. W. Greene, Chief, Bureau of Fish 


To measure a fish 


Gentlemen: There seems to be a difference 
of opinion as to the proper way to measure 
the length of a fish; some say from the 
bottom of the V and others from the ex- 


treme tip of the tail. 
Please let me know which is correct. 


Joseph C. Fisher, Rochester 


e@ With reference to legal size limits, it is 
the total length of the fish which is involved. 
The fish should be measured from front of 
head to tip of tail with the fish in such 
position that the greatest length is pre- 
sented. The mouth may be open or closed 
and the tail may be either in natural po- 
sition or straightened. No malformation, 
dislocation or breakage of any part of the 
fish for the purpose of “stretching,” would 
be permissable, of course. 

As you say, there are many ways to 
measure a fish, but for purposes of our Fish 
and Game Law, it is the total length that is 
the critical measurement.—C. W. Greene, 


Chief, Bureau of Fish 


Pepacton browns 


Dear Sir: Several of my friends and I have 
caught a number of brown trout in the 
Pepacton Reservoir this year from two 
pounds up to five pounds, and I am quite 
curious to know why some of the female 
brown trout that we have caught recently 
(April Ist-25th) have recently spawned or 
are spawning now. 

I have always considered the brown trout 
to be a fall spawner in the northeast, as 
opposed to spring spawning of the rainbow 
trout in the same area (N.Y.) 

I recently caught a large female brown 
within the past week and upon opening it 
discovered about a dozen fully developed 
loose eggs near the vent in the body cavity 
which indicated that she had just spawned. 
This is not the only fish caught in this con- 
dition; we caught several others a week 
previous that had loose eggs left in them. 
In most instances a male trout with hooked 
jaw was also caught in the same spot within 
minutes after hooking the spent fish. 

Other female trout have been caught by 
us that had fully developed roe lightly held 
together by membrane which would indicate 
spawning time was not too far off. These 
same females had a few loose eggs in their 
cavities and in most instances, we caught 
male trout immediately after catching the 
bright female. 

To complicate the matter, none of the 
male trout contained milt. I have caught 
male rainbow trout in the spring of the year 
in Catherine Creek that were dripping with 
milt at spawning time; why not at Pepacton, 
assuming the male was traveling with a 
female ready to spawn? 

While all trout caught in Pepacton are 
nice hefty fish, they are not as fat as those 
caught several years ago when the Reservoir 
was first opened up to fishing. 

I hooked a large trout this spring that 
had an 8” to 10” lamprey attached to its 
side, but before I brought the trout to net, 
the lamprey loosened its hold on the trout 
near shore and swam off. I got a good look 
at it and it resembled the ammocoetes ex- 
cept that it was twice the length and had a 
whitish belly. 

Most of the trout we caught had few or 
no lamprey marks; some had three or four 
marks on them. I believe this is less than 
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last year or previously. However, this does 
not affect their fighting qualities nor does it 
make them less tasty. 

The young perch constitutes their main 
diet and some of the fish caught had as 
many as 2] last year’s perch; often a trout 
will disgorge them while fighting. 

While many trout are caught on night- 
crawlers and live minnows, the artificial lure 
accounts for quite a few, the brass spinner 
being very good as is the silver-type minnow 
lure. 

Charles N. Costa, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


e The condition you describe concerning a 
female brown trout with about a dozen loose 
eggs in body cavity is more likely indicative 
of retention of eggs from preceding fall 
spawning season than indicative of spring 
spawning. Examination of a large number of 
brook or brown trout will usually show a 
few such eggs in early spring. The fact that 
you observed several females with loose 
eggs is unusual, however. 

As to the hook-jawed males, the jaw hook 
(kype) of the male is persistent, so does 
not indicate these fish were in breeding 
condition. 

Although I do not believe it is warranted 
to assume spring breeding activity, this is 
not necessarily to be ruled out. In fact, it 
is well known that under some conditions 
rainbow trout, which spawn normally in 
spring, will mature in the jall. Some fall 
spawning trout breed much later than others 
and brown trout may spawn into December. 

The information you report on lampreys, 
is very interesting, especially as to declining 
evidence of lampreys or lamprey scars on 
trout. A few years ago, we were under some 
pressure to “do something” about these 
Pepacton lampreys. I am pleased to see 
that the prediction I made that lampreys 
would decrease seems to be coming true. 
Before the Pepacton dam was constructed, 
the sea lampreys ascending the Delaware 
River into New York headwater streams 
spawned in considerable numbers and _ the 
ammocoetes (larvae) are known to live a 
number of years in the mud. Soon after 
transformation to the parasitic stage, they 
attach to trout and feed on blood. Small 
lampreys on trout are to be expected for a 
while but in declining numbers. Unless a 
sea lamprey population becomes “land- 
locked,” in other words permanently resident 
through maturity, lampreys in the Pepacton 
will in a few years disappear entirely. 

Observations such as you report are valu- 
able and interesting. It will be especially 
important to keep track of the lamprey situ- 
ation for the next few years. While it is 
well known that sea lamprey populations 
have beceme “landlocked” in large, deep 
lakes, the Pepacton Reservoir is a some- 
what unusual habitat and it is doubtful that 
lampreys will “set up housekeeping” there — 
John R. Greeley, Chief Aquatic Biologist 


Yellow bellies 


Dear Sirs: I have been doing some trout 
fishing in a small stream called High Rock 
Pond Outlet, which runs into Seventh Lake. 
The bottom of this stream is mainly sand 


and stone and the water is very clear. 
Could you tell me why the trout there 
have golden yellow stomachs? No one in that 
section seems to know. Is it because of the 
water they live in and is there another 
name, other than regular brook trout, for 
these fish? 
Fred L. Riggs, Mohawk 


e Almost all fish have the ability to effect 
a certain amount of color adaptation to their 
environment. Trout have this ability to a 
certain extent, and I am reasonably sure 
the golden yellow underparts coloration of 
the brook trout you caught in a sandy situ- 
ation was simply manifestation of this ability. 


—C. W. Greene, Chief, Bureau of Fish 





Appreciation 


Gentlemen: For the past three years, Carl 
Prue, Assistant District Game Protector, 
Malone, has been willing to co-operate with 
our school program and has arranged his 
busy schedule in order to bring to our sixth 
grade pupils a new understanding and a 
deeper appreciation for the practices, safety 
precautions and the true meaning of con- 
servation. 

We feel proud to have Mr. Prue as our 
friend and advisor. We believe that he has 
a warm spot in his heart for Mrs. John Welk 
and her sixth graders here at Chateaugay 
Central School, for we were told that her 
group was the first to invite him and seek 
the experience which is so richly his after 
24 years of devoted service. 

I am certain that there are other “Carl 
Prues” who are trying to interpret the aims 
and objectives of conservation; however, un- 
less our teachers, as Mrs. Welk has done, 
will take the time to solicit the aid of these 
valuable resource persons, we are missing a 
grand opportunity to teach respect for the 
personnel in charge of conservation and for 
the many ramifications of the struggle to 
protect, as well as enjoy, the tremendous 
potential of our natural resources. 

This letter is an attempt upon my part to 
thank you for having such men in the field 
as Carl Prue and to thank him for doing a 
true job of education in the visits he has 
made at our school. We consider the “mes- 
sage” he brought to our pupils, and the mis- 
sionary work which resulted from his efforts, 
as some of the most constructive and inter- 
esting aids we have ever experienced. 

Adrian H. Wood, 
Vice Principal, 
Chateaugay Central School 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


e@ This Department is fortunate to have Carl 
Prue and a great many others who, like 
Carl, are dedicated to the cause of living and 
teaching conservation.—Editor 


Dough balls 


Dear Sirs: I have been trying, with very 
little success, to make a dough recipe to be 
used in catching carp in our local fresh-water 
reservoirs. I have tried three or four dif- 
ferent ingredients including flour, water, corn 
meal and egg. But, no matter what I do I 
cannot seem to hit the right combination. I 
have kneeded the darn stuff until I'm blue 
in the face only to put it on the hook and 
have it crumble to pieces in the water. 


Mason C. Ward, Purdy’s Station 


¢ Inquiries hereabouts to those who know carp 
best have netted a miscellany of suggestions, 
the best one of which advocates the addition 
of one ingredient to the batter which you 
have not tried as yet—cotton batting. The 
cotton advocate says to proceed as you 
have, mixing up the dough to as dense or 
solid a consistency as possible and in the 
process work in the cotton batting. The 
fibers of the cotton will help to hold the 
dough in a ball or pellet form. 

We can add also that carp appear to have 
a yen for boiled potatoes, and this kind o} 
bait is easier to keep on the hook provided 
you boil the potatoes about half done, then 
cut them up into bait-sized pieces. 

Returning to the dough and cotton batting, 
one more suggestion: Add a little tobacco 
juice to the mixture—no kidding! Carp seem 
to like the flavor —Editor 


Tree stands 


Dear Sir: Is there a law in New York State 
forbidding the building and use of a seat or 
stand in trees for observation and perhaps 
hunting purposes during the deer season? 

In my home country, Germany, we do not 
open up the barrels at anything that moves 
but observe and select before we pull the 
trigger. Observation is mostly the more im- 
portant part of hunting and is made possible 
by using stands above the ground and blinds. 


Dr. Wolfram D. Haacke, Buffalo 


e It is permissible, under the Conservation 
Law of this State, to use tree platforms or 
stands, and blinds for deer hunting purposes. 
—R. J. Vickers, Assistant Superintendent, 
Law Enforcement 
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The Inside On The Outdoor Series 


Harry And The Hound 


EREBOAM JOHOSEPHAT JUD- 

SON shoved his hands under his 

Maltese beard and hooked his 

thumbs in his galluses. Then he 
shifted the wondrous wad of slippery 
ellum to the other cheek as though 
making room for me to sit next him 
on the hay bale. So I sat. 

The late afternoon sun had poked as 
far into the barn as it would get. Pretty 
soon a big Red-Pyle game cock, one of 
the most beautiful birds in all the world, 
strode haughtily inside and disappeared 
in the shadows. He used a curious 
spraddle-legged gait to give clearance to 
spurs as big and blunt as your finger. 

“Must be going in to roost,” I said. 

“Yah,” said J.J.J. “Right on the trac- 
tor seat. Where else?” 

“Betcha he has contributed plenty 
to the local sporting scene,” I said. 

“No, not him directly, hisself,” said 
Grampaw Judson, “He’s kinda chicken. 
But he’s got some real good get. In 
fact, around here he’s got the best get 
you kin git.” 

From the corner of my eye I glimpsed 
a terrier-size something steal into the 
barn. I asked what it was. 

“Musta been Harry,” J.J.J. said. 
“We'll see in a minute.” 

“Harry?” I asked. “Who’s Harry?” 

“He belongs to my grandson. He’s a 
genuwine tame red fox and he’s a dandy. 
Boy’s mother named him Harry. Know 
why?” 

“No,” I said. 

The whiskers shook. “On account of 
he’s so danged harried.” 

Just then there was a blast of angry 
squawks and the fox dashed from the 
barn closely pursued by the rooster. 

“See what I mean,” said Grampaw, 
“the rooster don’t give Harry no time.” 

The excitement apparently was catch- 
ing for a little Minorca bantam that had 
been dusting himself nearby set up a 
perfectly ridiculous cackling. 

“Listen to that black banty laugh,” 
said Gramp, elbowing me in the ribs, 
“know why?” 

“No,” I said, “why?” 

“It’s sorta compleecated,” he an- 
swered and lapsed into juicy meditation. 
The old game cock pranced back into 
the barn. 

“Nature can sure do a remarkable 
job of specialization,” I said. “Now you 
take the spurs on that rooster. Why 
aren’t all other birds armed with spurs?” 

“The good Lord was too smart,” 
Grampaw Judson answered quickly. 
“Now ’spose all of us had as good a 
sense of smell as a dog has. Why good 
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grief we'd know so much more about 
the other feller than we already know 
that life would git too danged com- 
pleecated. 

“Now you take the American fox 
hound,” he said, warming up to his 
memories. “There’s the greatest con- 
treebution ever made to the fifty or so 
breeds of sporting dogs. The red fox 
gives experience to that hound and it 
reesulted in the finest, most sensitive, 
most tuned-up power to smell smells 
that any critter probably ever had. 

“Bird dogs is good at smellin’. Blood- 
hounds is good, I guess. Beagle hounds 
is good. Other type hounds is good. But 
fox hounds—New England snow-goin’, 
rock climbin’ fox hounds not only has 
got the power to smell an old cold, thin 
thing like yesterday’s fox track on the 
face of a bare granite ledge but also 
they can tell which way the critter was 
goin’. Think of that! 

“Now I'll ask you something. Why is 
it that all critters, even us, have two 
nostriles instead of only one hole in 
the nose. Did the good Lord fix it that- 
away so if we smelled a track stronger 
through the right nostrile than through 
the left we knew the thing we was 
trackin’ was a-goin’ to the right?” 

Just then a boy wheeled past the barn 
on a new bicycle and waved a small 
black book at us. 

“Hi Grampa,” he shouted. “I had them 
add the intrust to Harry’s money.” 

“Harry, the fox?” I asked. 

“Yup,” said Grampa. “He calls it 
Harry’s money. It’s kinda compleecated.” 

Again he lapsed in contemplation and 
further insured the immediate parts of 
the barn against destruction by spon- 
taneous combustion. 

“Well,” he said finally, “I'll tell ye 
anyways. On nice days my daughter sets 
the antique stuff she sells out on the 
front lawn. She puts her patch quilts 
on a clothesline which she runs from 
the house to a nail in a tree. The end 
of the line hangs down from the tree 
and she always looped it around a 
feather duster to hold it when she wasn’t 
usin’ it to dust her antiques. That was 
before they oiled the road. 

“Along about then a big horse van 
got busted up over near town and one 
of those fancy fox hunt horses kicked 
loose and run away in these hills. Fer 
three, four days they try to catch her. 
But she’s nervous and no go. 

“Now at that same time we read in 
the paper about a crackerjack fox 
hound lost in this county by some feller 
from the Adirondacks. Seems this dog 


was one of the Streever strain of Walker 
hounds and the feller offers $200 reward 
fer it. 

“Well now from here out things git 
kinda mysterious but I put it together 
this way. One afternoon I heard the 
voice of a genuwine bell-tongued fox 
hound working back up in the hills, 
driving hard on the trail. ‘Good grief, I 
said to myself, ‘he must be running 
Harry.’ Sure enough I soon saw Harry 
run across the sand bank way up there 
by the pines. Then to my surprise I saw 
a horse jump the fence. He was gallop- 
ing furious hard on Harry’s trail. With 
the horse was this foxhound hollering 
like the blue blazes was on him. The 
fox was out front where the horse and 
the hound couldn’t see but 7 saw him 
jump sharp to one side, reverse deerec- 
tion and head back this way. The 
hound and the horse went by Harry in 
a hurry; but that hound was a dandy. 
He checked and he didn’t lose no more’n 
a quick jiffy before he was heading 
hard on Harry’s tack fer home. 

“Well sir, I knew what was cookin’ 
and so I made a bee line fer the wood- 
shed where the boy had built Harry a 
good den in the floor out of some dreen 
tiles. And sure enough about then along 
come Harry scramblin’ real earnest fer 
his hole. Down he goes and I push 
the choppin’ block over the mouth of it. 
Then I hear that hound a-roarin’ and 
a-drivin’ across the field by the front 
gate and I hear the horse a’thumpin’ 
on the turf. 

“Right about then things happened 
real quick. The hound crossed under the 
patch quilts and run in the woodshed 
on Harry’s trail and wham, I shet the 
door on him. The horse got right to 
them quilts, started a jump but shied 
at the last second and before you could 
wink he was all tangled up in the line 
and the quilts with some help from the 
parlor curtains which were out there 
gittin’ stretched. 

“It only took me a wink to pass some 
loose line through the mare’s halter be- 
cause she couldn’t see. I always said 
my daughter’s green and purple peacock 
quilt was enough to blind anybody— 
and that’s just what was wrapped 
around the mare’s head. 

“So that was that. Pretty soon the 
horse van fellers came and got her. They 
paid me $50 for ketchin’ her. And they 
paid daughter $50 for her ruint quilts 
—which was no bargain fer them. Later 
on, the feller came and got his hound 
and he forked over the $200 to the 
grandson. That rooster blames Harry 
for the whole thing, as you could see, 
it was all pretty complee—” 

An indignant squawking back in the 
shadows drowned him out. 

—Ctayt SEAGEARS 
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“The horse and the hound passed Harry in a hurry.” 





Courtesy of N. Y. S. Museum 


NEW ENGLAND ASTER (Aster novae-angliae) 





